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Memorabilia. 

OME very interesting manuscripts and auto- 

graph letters have been given to the Duke 
of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John’s 
Fund, and were sold at Sotheby’s on the 
13th, 14th and 15th of October, and Sotheby’s 
catalogue of the sale may be read for its liter- 
ary interest. 

Aime of our contributors may echo Sir 
Max Beerbohm’s inscription on the manu- 
script of his little masterpiece, “‘ No. 2. The 
Pines,” which he has presented to the Fund. 

To Printer. Please follow my _ punctuation 
EXACTLY throughout.—M. B. 

Another page gives us this from Robert 
Bridges : 

But this late day of' golden fall 

is still as a picture upon a wall 

or a poem in a book lying open unread ; 
Or whatever else is shrined 

when the Virgin hath vanished ; 

Footsteps of eternal mind 

on the path of the dead. 

And facing it is the facsimile of the manu- 
script music and the first two stanzas of a 
hymn by Bridges ‘‘ written for tune May 
29th ’87,”” in his very beautiful hand. 

Shortly follows, what was not new to us, 
but which we gladly see again: Browning on 
Tennyson. It is from a letter to ‘‘ Waring” 
in New Zealand, dated 13 July 1842: 

I send with this his [Tennyson’s] new vol.—and 
also the old with it... that is, what he calls 
old . . . you will see, and groan! The alterations 
are insane. Whatever is touched is spoiled. There 
is some woeful mental infirmity in the man. He 
was months buried in correcting the proofs of the 
last volume and in that time began spoiling the 
new poems (in proof) as hard as he could: Locks- 
ley Hall is shorn of two or three couplets. 

Hardy on Swinburne is interesting, too: 


I return herewith Swinburne’s letter, with many 
thanks. It is amusing to have him writing that 














he means ‘‘ to adhere sternly to Fact and Reality,” 

in his version of Tristram, as if the ascertaining of 

such (supposing there were any at all) could be 

— in that romance of irreconcilable impossi- 
ilities. 


Henry James’s letter in which he sets out his 
reasons for seeking to become naturalized as 
an Englishman will bear reprinting : 


. . . because of his having lived and worked in 
England for the best part of forty years; because 
of his attachment to the country and his sympathy 
with it and its people; because of the long friend- 
ships and associations and interests he has formed 
here—the last including the acquisition of some 
property: all of which things have brought to a 
head his desire to throw his normal weight and 
personal allegiance for whatever they may be worth 
into the scale of the contending nation’s present 
and future fortune. 


Very appropriately there are no less than 
eleven letters by Florence Nightingale offered 
to the Red Cross Fund. In one of them she 
is writing of the Franco-German war of 

0: 


The fighting is not fighting. It is a carnage—a 
massacre. To me who remember how hideous it 
was to see the parties of men silently arming every 
night in the Crimea to march to the trenches—and 
to say—10 or 20 will not come back at all of those 
men; 40 or 50 will come back on stretchers to be 
laid in the Hospital beds! the accounts are 
ghastly of these battles where whole Regiments of 
French and Germans leave half their number dead 
and wounded on the field. And of the wounded 
many die of neglect before they can be removed . . . 


IN his book ‘ The Real Italians’ (Columbia 

University Press, 1942) Count Carlo Sforza 
writes of that matchless day in 1170 when 
millions of Italians—priests, mutes and blind 
men being alone excepted—went to their bap- 
tismal fonts to swear this oath: 


In the name of God, amen. I swear by the 
Gospel that I shall not make peace, truce, or treaty 
with the Emperor Frederick or with his son or with 
his wife or any other person of his name, either 
directly or through another, and in good faith, by 
every means within my power, I shall do my best 
to hinder any army great or small, German or of 
any other land belonging to the Emperor beyond the 
Alps, from entering Italy; and if an army does 
enter, I shall wage active war upon the Emperor 
and all his followers until that army shall be gone 
from Italy; and when my sons reach the age of 
fourteen I shall have them swear a like oath. 


Count Sforza’s book is thus dedicated : 


To the Italians and sons of Italians in Canada 
and the two Americas I dedicate these pages, dic- 
tated by an unshaken faith in our future: that 
future when—once again a free people—we shall 
all have realized that the integrity of our national 
life and* the future of our country hang on the 
coming of that free and federated Europe of which 
Mazzini was the first prophet. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FATHER. 
RUPYARD Kipling many times in _ his 

writings referred with affection and re- 
aoe to his father, not only as a sterling 
character but as one of the greatest influences 
and inspirations of his literary career. No 
full account of the father has ever appeared, 
though it would make an interesting volume 
to treat adequately what this brief note at- 
tempts to outline, his life and work and the 
influence he had on his son. It is a prelimin- 
ary account, and the writer will be grateful 
indeed for any corrections and further infor- 
mation that may be available. 

First the main biographical facts. His 
name was John Lockwood Kipling and he 
was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph Kipling, 
who, born at Lythe, near Whitby, in York- 
shire on 17 March 1805 and dying at Skipton 
in the same county on 19 Jan. 1862, was him- 
self an elder son of a farmer of Waitby in the 
Lake District. Joseph Kipling took up a 
true Yorkshire profession when in 1831 he 
became a Wesleyan minister for the circuit 
of Pickering in the North Riding. His wife 
was Yorkshire-bred, too, a Frances Lockwood, 
of Cleveland. Their eldest, born on 6 July 
1837, at Pickering, was given the mother’s 
maiden surname. His schooldays were passed 
at Woodhouse Grove, the famous Methodist 
school in Bradford.1 He was then entered 
for training at an art school in Kensington, 
and took up his first post as a designer 
of pottery at Burslem, Staffs. There he came 
to know Frederick Macdonald of the Wesleyan 
ministry, a brother of Alice Macdonald, the 
charming, vivacious woman to whom Lock- 
wood Kipling became engaged—so the story 
goes—on the shores of Lake Rudyard (in 
Staffs.) The two were married at St. Mary 
Abbot’s Church in London on some date in 
March 1865; almost at once they took pas- 
sage for India, where sculptural work had 
been offered Lockwood Kipling. They settled 
first at Bombay, and it was in their Seats in 
the Esplanade on 30 Dec. 1865, that Joseph 
Rudyard was born; needless to say, the name 
Rudyard was taken from the lake, the first 
name Joseph was a memory of Rudyard’s 
paternal grandfather and rarely used. Two 








1 For the Kiplings of Yorkshire, cf. especially 
Vaughan Bateson, ‘ Kipling and Yorkshire,’ The 
Kipling Journal, no. 41 (March 1937), pp. 18-24. 





years later, in 1867, Lockwood Kipling offi- 
cially entered the Indian Civil Service and 
held until 1875 the post of Principal and 
Professor of Architectural Sculpture at the 
Mayo School of Art in Bombay. ‘‘ He was 
for some years engaged,’’ wrote Captain Falls 
of this period,’’ in the Central Provinces, 
making casts of the mythological sculpture of 
the Rock Temples.’’2 At Bombay, too, he 
acted as a correspondent for the Pioneer Mail 
of Allahabad and became a frequent contribu. 
tor to the associated Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore, two of the papers for which 
Rudyard was to work. In 1875 Lockwood 
was moved to Lahore as Curator of the Central 
Museum and Headmaster of the School of In- 
dustrial Arts there. In 1886 he was made a 
ag, ag of the Indian Empire (C.I.E.) 
for his services in the study of Indian art. 
Seven years later he retired from the Service 
and came home to England, settling in the 
quiet countryside just as his son’s family had 
done already: his home became The Gables, 
““a greystone, red-roofed building about a 
mile from the village ’’ of Tisbury, near Salis- 
bury.5 Of these last years Rudyard Kipling 
himself has written in his autobiography 
‘Something of Myself.’ His father died on 
26 Jan. 1911, aged seventy-three, at Clouds 
House, near Tisbury, and he lies buried with 
his wife in Tisbury churchyard. 

Lockwood Kipling devoted his life to the 
arts, and it goes without saying he was a 
draughtsman of great skill. The most note- 
worthy examples of his artistic talent are 
preserved, happily enough, in the various 
illustrations to some of his son’s books; in re 
turn his own work, ‘ Beast and Man in India: 
a Popular Sketch of Indian Animals in their 
Relation with the People ’ (London 1891), in- 
cluded several chapter headings in verse by 
his son. He was a man of wide culture, who 
had an exceptional power of making friends; 
those who knew him well have borne witness 
to him as a witty, cynical and entertaining 
talker—‘‘ in every sense (said one) a choice 
spirit; gentle, kindly, and of a remarkably 
even temperament. His knowledge of art, his 
wide reading, his extensive travel, and an 
interest in every phase of the world’s doings, 
made him a rare conversationalist, when 1- 
clined to talk, and an encyclopaedia of know- 
ledge as extensive as it was accurate.”’ Such 
was the tribute of Edward Bok, that enter 
prising editor of the American Ladies’ Home 








2 Cyril Falls, ‘Rudyard Kipling: a Critical 
Study,’ London 1915, pp. 22 f. Ses 

3 Cf. R. Thurston Hopkins, ‘ Rudyard Kipling: 
the Story of a Genius,’ London 1930, p. 11. 
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Journal, who secured several of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s stories for his paper and became a firm 
friend of the family ; in his autobiography he 
wrote entertainingly of a trip across the 
Atlantic in June 1899, along with Rudyard 
and Lockwood Kipling (the latter was re- 
covering from the disastrous bout of pneu- 
monia which killed his eldest daughter in 
New York).4 

Rudyard, whose fame has naturally over- 
shadowed the father’s, has given in his writ- 
ings many frank and cordial references to the 
advice and encouragement he always received, 
and the value he put upon his father’s taste 
and judgment. Thus, the first (Indian) 
edition of ‘Black and White’ contained 
a supplementary dedication, written with 
pseudo-Elizabethan spelling, addressed ‘‘ to 
my moft deare father ’’ and declaring: ‘‘ If I 
have here done aught of Faire Crafte and 
Reverentiall it is all come from your hande as 
trewly ... as though it had been the coperture 
(i.e, the cover design) of thys Booke that you 
haue made for mein loue.’’ In the preface to 
‘Life’s Handicap’ Rudyard wrote: ‘‘ These 
tales have been collected from all places and 
all sorts of people. . . and a few, but these are 
the very best, my father gave me.’’ Several 
details of the ‘Jungle Books,’ (1894-5), 
especially the flight of the monkeys and the 
elephant dance in ‘‘ Toomai,’’ or the incident 
of the decoy crows in ‘‘ The Strange Ride of 
Morrowbie Jukes,’’ may be recognised first in 
Lockwood Kipling’s ‘ Beast and Man in 
India.’ The ‘‘ white-bearded ”’ curator of the 
‘ Wonder-House,’ the Lahore museum, who is 
depicted in the first pages of ‘ Kim’ (1901), 
is without any doubt a kindly half-portrait of 
the father. More in general about ‘ Kim,’ 
Rudyard in the posthumous autobiography 
already mentioned by title, freely acknow- 
ledges a great debt and writes on the book 
generally, in many ways his masterpiece: 
“There was a good deal of beauty in it, and 
not a little wisdom; the best in both sorts 
being owed to my Father.’’ In a last book- 
let, ‘ Souvenirs of France ’ (1933) the son paid 
this affectionate tribute: ‘‘ He treated me 
always as a comrade, and his severest orders 
were, at most, suggestions or invitations.”’ 

It would be a hard task now to trace Lock- 
wood Kipling’s artistic work with any com- 
pleteness, or without expert knowledge to 
gauge the value of his many years of work 
for the Indian Civil Service in reawakening 
interest in the ancient Indian arts. So far as 


4 Cf. Edward Bok, . The Americanization of 
Edward Bok: the Autobiography of a Dutch Boy 
Fifty Years After, New York 1920, p. 312. 





we know, no one has attempted to resurrect 
from the ageing files of Anglo-Indian papers 
all Lockwood’s many original contributions. 
He is to be chiefly remembered after these 
many years for the contributions made to his 
son’s works, and these may be recounted with 
some accuracy. He provided the decorative 
lithograph designs for the wrappers of 
‘ Echoes ’ (Lahore 1884), written by Rudyard 
together with his sister Beatrice, and for those 
of the original editions of the six booklets of 
tales in Wheeler’s Indian Railway Library 
(these novel covers are reproduced in the 
standard Bibliographies of Kipling by Cap- 
tain E. W. Martindell, London 1923, and 
Mrs. F. V. Livingston, New York 1927) ; also, 
seven drawings for the ‘ Jungle Book ’ (1824) 
and thirty-three for the ‘Second Jungle 
Book’ (1895); the twelve iluustrations—one 
for each month—in the ‘ Kipling Birthday 
Book ’ compiled in 1896 by Joseph Finn; a 
cover design and thirty-six bas-reliefs for the 
Outward Bound Edition of the works; the 
design for the unique issue (1899) of the 
‘Kipling Kalendar 1900,’ which has been re- 
produced in no. 34, June 1935, of the Kipling 
Journal; and ten bas-reliefs for ‘Kim.’ He 
executed the striking bas-relief reproduced in 
photogravure for the title-page of his wife’s 
and daughter’s little volume of verse—a pleas- 
ing and effective innovation for a small book. 
Since this book is hard to come by, I may de- 
scribe the title page: HAND IN HAND | VERSES 
BY a | MOTHER AND DAUGHTER surmounting a 
design in relief of the daughter reclining at 
the feet of the mother, who sits holding a 
book open at her knee, with a tree on either 
side amd the distant view of a lake or bay, 
signed at the right hand corner JLK — Be- 
neath is a scroll in relief, of two panels, the 
left one: LONDON | ELKIN MATHEWS | VIGO 
st: w—the right one: NEW YORK | DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE | & compaNy—In the top centre of the 
scroll is the date: 1902. There are others of 
his sketches, of Indian village characters, on 
the walls of the Imperial Institute at South 
Kensington. According to G. F. Monkshood, 
‘“a bust of herself (his daughter Beatrice) 
executed by him, although a perfect resem- 
blance, has been mistaken for one of Mary 
Anderson.’’5 Two other of his designs are 
reproduced in the autobiography of Edward 
Bok mentioned above: one is of a drawing 
(opposite p. 312, and subscribed ‘‘ My little 
device shows the Master, Sakia Muni, under 
a tree in the Deer Park at Benares, teaching 


his disciples—J. Lockwood Kipling’’), the 


5 ‘Rudyard Kipling: an Attempt at Apprecia- 
tion,’ London 1899, p. 12. 
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other (at p. 314) is of a medallion in red clay 
sent by Kipling to Bok after his father’s 
death, the famous device of elephant head, 
lotus branch and swastika used on the cover 
of Kipling’s collected editions—although in 
silent but far-sighted protest Kipling had the 
swastika removed from the emblem in 1933. 

As for Lockwood Kipling’s writings, his 
journalistic work has been noted already. 

ide the book, ‘ Beast and Man,’ dedicated 
significantly enough To The Other Three, 
which he illustrated for himself, he had 
already in 1876 collaborated with a Thomas 
Henry Thornton in a small (12mo) booklet 
published at Lahore anonymously as ‘ Lahore 
as It Is and Was’; there is no copy recorded 
in the Catalogues of the British Museum 
Library, and I have not been able to 
trace one—the title I found listed in the Dic- 
tionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
English Literature (new ed., London and 
Edinburgh, 1928), iii, 232b. Very possibly 
he wrote the six lines printed on the title page 
of ‘ Echoes,’ for I have seen a copy with his 
initials JLK. These lines, subscribed Old 
Play and thus themselves a parody of this fic- 
tion made popular by Scott’s novels, make an 
original and delightfully crisp comment on 
this youthful volume of parody: 


The Duke: 
ts: Minstrel: 


A new Song, Sirrah? 

New as is New bread, 

Baked with the corn of yester year, 
my lord; 

These fledglings of the nest will try 
their pipes, 

And shrill it boldly in the same old 

tunes 

hear on 

bough. 
He contributed two tales, ‘The Mirror of 
Two Worlds ’ and ‘ Mofussil Jurisdiction,’ to 
the family compilation ‘ Quartette ... by 
Four Anglo-Indian Writers ’ (Lahore, 1885) ; 
an interesting article of his, ‘ The Portraiture 
of Place,’ appeared in T.P.’s Weekly, 12 Dec. 
1902, and has been resurrected in extract form 
in recent years by R. Thurston Hopkins (op. 
cit., pp. 191-4). 

Lockwood Kipling’s ‘ Beast and Man’ is 
still available and will be found a discursive, 
knowledgeable and most entertaining book. 
But it is for the illustrations to his son’s 
books, especially the ‘ Jungle Books’ and 
‘Kim,’ that he will be remembered. Rud- 
yard’s stories as thev appeared in magazine 
and book form have had many notable illus- 
trators; some of the most celebrated artists 
of the ‘nineties were commissioned for his 
work. This applied too at first to those three 
books, and it was not until later editions that 


You every woodland 








the father’s drawings appeared mostly to the 
exclusion of others, For example, the ‘ Jungle 
Book ’ stories appeared first in a magazine 
called St. Nicholas, late in 1893, illustrated 
only by William H. Drake; Lockwood Kip- 
ling’s less formal decorative pieces bei 
added when the tales were collected in boo 
form (in 1894). In the ‘Second Jungle 
Book ’ (1895) several artists were. at first en- 
gaged, including Drake and Cecil Alden, but 
in book form Lockwood Kipling’s drawings 
were alone used. When it came to ‘ Kim’ 
(1901), the serial issue in Cassell’s Magazine 
was illustrated by H. R. Millar, the book at 
first from wash drawings by E. L. Weeks as 
well as by Lockwood Kipling’s bas-reliefs ; but 
in later editions these last alone appeared. It 
seems therefore more than just a happy 
chance that Rudyard’s three most popular 
and (to judge from his autobiography) most 
satisfying and masterly volumes should be 
illustrated by his father, and no one will 
deny that the combination is excellent. The 
clay bas-reliefs, reproduced by photography, 
in ‘Kim’ in particular point to mie 2 col- 
laboration, These ten are perhaps Lockwood's 
greatest achievement: each has a central 
figure, the Lama, Mahbub Ali, the Ressaldar, 
the delightful ‘ Jat and his Sick Child,’ the 
Woman of Shamlegh, Hurry Chunder Mook- 
erjee, or else a central group as in the study 
of Kim and the Letter-Writer, the travellers 
On the Road, or the final scene at the End of 
the Search; yet they are all built up ona 
delicate and detailed background, the gun 
Zam-Zammah, the serai of Mahbub Ali, the 
amazing carved temple door before which the 
Jat stands. They are the cultured products 
of one whose life and work deserves more 
study than it has as yet received. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
METoNYMyY. 
(See clxxxili. 186.) 


"THIS sort of idiom, as Jane Green points 

out, meets us everywhere in language, 
and it is only some particularly bold examples 
that seem unnatural. Abstract for concrete 
appears in “‘ festivitas mea’’ which Plautus 
applies to a gaiety girl. The context makes 
the meaning clear when Aeschylus in the 
Prometheus tells of a rugged jaw in the sea, 
‘‘ill-welcomer to mariners, stepmother o 
ships.”’ Pindar claims a new style of lar 
guage and is often difficult. He draws 
images of superlative excellence from the fur 
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thest bounds of travel. To call the teacher of 
a chorus a ‘‘ bowl ’’ seems very odd, but Jebb 
points out that the word in Greek means a 
‘mixer.’’ So the image is easier. ‘‘ From 
the cradle to the grave’’ has been carried 
further, a stage further, by Mr. Pecksniff. 
He is both moral and figurative when he 
declares that ‘‘ we start from The Mother’s 
Arms and run to The Dust Shovel.’’ Dickens 
in ‘Sketches by Boz,’ has puzzled a reader by 
referring to Lucretia and still more by “‘ Lu- 
cretian ejaculations,’’ which do not refer, as 
usual, to the Latin poet. Virgil, followed by 
Juvenal, can put a man for his house. When 
he describes the .burning of Troy, he 
includes ‘‘Iam proximus ardet Ucalegon.”’ 
Translators simply repeat the name, and 
commentators like Papillon and Haigh and 
Gossrau ofly tell us that Ucalegon was a 
councillor in the Iliad. The point here is 
that his name is the Greek for ‘‘ not caring.” 
Heedless is a character in Bunyan, so why 
not translate, ‘‘ Already neighbour Heedless 
is ablaze’? ? Surnames in Dickens often carry 
obvious suggestions of a type. Thackeray is 
more subtle when he makes Mr. Percy Sib- 
wright, a sybarite, lend his exquisite chambers 
in the Temple to Laura during the illness of 
young Pendennis.~ So, too, Meredith sug- 
pels the common willow pattern in china in a 
amous character. A definite number for 
any amount is now helped in familiar prose 
by “ umpteen.”’ I have met people who 
are puzzled by ‘‘ number one’’ and recall a 
statement that it was George the Fifth and 
Queen Mary the other four-fifths. 

When in ‘ Othello ’’ Desdemona sang: 

The poor soul sat sighing under a sycamore tree, 
We recognise the depth of feeling associated 
with “‘soul.”” But I have heard it in rustic 
talk without any idea of conversion or any 
special emotion. So the relics of the Weather- 
bury band at the end of ‘Far From the 
Madding Crowd ’ are invited to eat and drink 
with “ Come in, souls.”’ 

W. iH. J. 





PATRICK RUTHVEN, M.D. 
(Cirea 1583-1652) ; anp LamBetu DEGREEs. 


[S my article entitled ‘Sir Anthony Van 

> a His Marriage and his Descendants,’ 
Which appeared at ante p. 152, I showed that 
Sir Anthony’s wife, Lady Mary née Ruthven 
Was one (and, in my opinion, the eldest) of 





lraws 
e fur- 








¢ four children of Patrick Ruthven, M.D. 
(cire. 1583-1652), and that this Patrick Ruth- 
ven was the youngest brother of John Ruth- 








ven (cire. 1580/1-1600), Sixth Lord Ruthven 


and Third Earl of Gowrie, and of Alexander 
Ruthven (cire. 1580/1-1600), the two victims 


of the so-called but entirely misnamed ‘‘ Gow- 


rie Conspiracy ’’ of 1600, and was the youngest 


of the five sons of William Ruthven, Fourth 


Lord Ruthven and First Earl of Gowrie, who 


was executed at Stirling in 1584. I also there 
referred to my article entitled ‘The Lady 


Mary née Ruthven and Sir Anthony Van 


Dyck her First Husband,’ which appeared in 


the Genealogists’ Magazine of December 1936 


and from which I shall take some of the facts 
hereinafter set forth, 


In neither of those articles have I stated 
whence the said Patrick Ruthven acquired his 


degree of M.D., and I should greatly like, if 
possible, to ascertain the source with cer- 
tainty. 

With my researches in such regard I dealt 
in the Genealogical Quarterly of March 1938, 
p. 696, and September 1938, pp. 144-145. 

I should like, if I may, to lay before my 
readers a brief résumé of the main facts in 
regard to this matter for present purposes. 

After the murder of the said John Ruthven, 
Third Earl of Gowrie, and of his said brother 
Alexander Ruthven, in 1600, there were but 
two sons of the said William Ruthven, First 
Earl of Gowrie, left surviving. These were 
William Ruthven (born circ, 1582) and his 
younger brother the said Patrick Ruthven 
(born, as aforesaid, circ. 1583). .Their only 
chance of avoiding the doom which threatened 
them was to escape, and they fled to England, 
where. Queen Elizabeth sheltered them until 
her death in 1603. With her death the future 
of these two promising young men was again 
in gravest jeopardy ; for, as soon as James VI 
of Scotland, whose animosity towards the 
Ruthven family knew no bounds, had ascended 
the throne of England as James I, he issued— 
on 27 April 1603—a Proclamation against 
them both, 

The elder of the two, the said William 
Ruthven, managed to evade arrest by escaping 
abroad; but the said Patrick Ruthven was 
arrested and taken to the Tower of London in 
June 1603 and was there held imprisoned for 
nineteen years, which takes us down to 1622. 

His imprisonment, however—as I have 
shown in the article in the Genealogists’ 
Magazine above referred to—does not appear 
to have been of any very rigorous nature. 
Indeed, ‘‘ in 1616 he obtained a grant of £200 
a year ‘for apparel, books, physic and such 
necessities,’ as he had become a distinguished 
physician and alchemist’? (per Mr. A. F. 
Steuart, in ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ edited by the 
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late Sir James Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, vol. iv, p. 264), and in 1617 
he was able to marry; the lady whom he 
married being Elizabeth née Woodford, 
daughter of Robert Woodford of Brightwell 
and widow of Thomas, First Lord Gerrard, 
who had died earlier in that year 1617. 

On his release in 1622—as I have also there 
shown—he was allowed to go to Cambridge 
and to reside within the bounds of the Uni- 
versity or at any place within six miles of 
Cambridge ;—whence it might have been sur- 
mised that he obtained his degree of M.D. 
from the University of Cambridge. But any 
such surmise would have been unfounded, for 
that marvellous work ‘Alumni Cantabri- 
gienses ’ contains no entry concerning him. 

Indeed, I ascertained that it was at no 
University in this country that he obtained 
his said degree. 

Seeing, however, that his said brother John 
Ruthven, the Third Earl of Gowrie, completed 
his own education at the University of Padua 
—which seems to have been the most popular 
University of the time (per Mr. Samuel 
Cowan in his work ‘The Ruthven Family 
Papers,’ 1912, p. 154)—I next thought it pos- 
sible that it was at such University that he 
obtained such degree. I communicated, 
accordingly, with its authorities ; but, unhap- 
pily, their research on my behalf showed that 
this was not so. 


Later, a suggestion was made to me by a 
medical friend; a suggestion which I think 
may well be the correct one and which I will 
give in a moment, pausing only to observe at 
the outset that it will involve me in trespass- 
ing on ground whereon divers valiant disput- 
ants have already fought in these columns. 

That suggestion was that the said Patrick 
Ruthven’s degree of M.D. may have been con- 
ferred upon him by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury of the time. 

Such time would probably have been during 
the reign of Charles I, who in no way shared 
his father’s animosity against the Ruthven 
Family. The reverse, indeed, was the case, as 
may readily be gathered from the fact— 
already stated in my first above-mentioned 
article—that Lady Mary née Ruthven, before 
her marriage to Sir Anthony Van Dyck in 
January 1640, was Maid of Honour. to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. Moreover, during the same 
reign, namely in the year 1648, we find her 
father the said Patrick Ruthven (per Mr. A. 
F. Steuart, ibidem) ‘‘ styled Earl of Gowrie, 
Lord Ruthven,’ though he ‘‘ signed as the 





in 1938 to ascertain from Mr. H. T. A. Dash. 
wood, the then Archbishop’s Registrar, 
whether it was well-founded and in fact cop 
rect; and his reply to my enquiry was as 
follows:—‘‘ The records do not begin until 
1660, so I fear I cannot say whether the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury conferred the degree of 
M.D. on Patrick Ruthven. I fear there js 
no use,” accordingly, ‘“‘my consulting the 
Registrar of the Faculties.”’ 

There the matter rests for the time being, 
But my readers may already have detected 
that I have commenced my trespass; and 
most assuredly I have. 

Be it, therefore, particularly observed— 
in view of what I will state in a moment— 
that here, in Mr. Dashwood’s reply, was at 
least tacit recognition that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had the right to confet the M.D. 

I draw especial attention to this fact in 
consequence of the discussion and dispute 
which were in progress in ‘N. and Q.’ at 
about that time—at references clxxvi. 489, 
and clxxvii. 31, 50, 86 and 140—under the 
heading of ‘ Academical Hoods.’ 

In the course of such discussion and dispute 
Sir STerHen GASELEE took a hand, nor—as 
would appear from what follows—took the 
same very happily. For Mr. Arruur Hor. 
KIns of Edenham very pertinently answered 
him at clxxvii. 140 as follows: 

‘*Srr SrepHen GasELeB says that by an 
understanding with the Royal College ” (sie) 
‘‘of Physicians and Surgeons the Archbishop 
does not confer degrees of Medicine and Sur 
gery. He” (Srr SrepHen) “is surely mis 
taken as a few years ago Sir Herbert Barker 
had a degree of medicine conferred on him 
by the Archbishop.’ 

Even if, at any time, the alleged ‘ under. 
standing ” spoken of by S1r STEPHEN existed 
in fact, Mr. Dashwood’s above-quoted reply 
to me shows quite clearly that it must have 
been an understanding arrived at long after 
the period wherein the said Patrick Ruthyes 
(c. 1583-1652) obtained his degree of M.D. 

Moreover—as I would add—although the 
Royal College of Physicians was constitutel 
as far back as 1518, the College of Surgeons 
only obtained its first charter in 1745 and only 
became the “‘ Royal ’’ College of Surgeons in 
1843, less than a hundred years ago. 

Finally—and as always—-‘‘ an ounce af 
fact is worth a ton of theory’; and here 18 
the ‘‘ ounce ’’ enshrined in ‘ Halsbury’s Laws 
of England,’ vol. xi, 1910, s.v. ‘ Ecclesiasti 
Law,’ p. 387 paragraph 734: 

‘The Archbishop of Canterbury has the 





latter only.”’ ; 
Following up such suggestion, I took steps 


following special privileges: To crown the 
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Kings and Queens of England; to grant cer- 
tain licences and dispensations throughout 
both provinces, as, for instance, special mar- 
riage licences; and to confer degrees.”? (My 
italics. ) 

The note to such last-named privilege will 
be found highly illuminating and comprises 
especial reference to the degree in medicine. 
It is on the same page 387 and runs as follows: 

“This power is a remnant of the Papal 
authority reserved to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury by Stat. (1533) 25 Hen. 8, c. 21. As 
Blackstone says, The privilege is ‘in preju- 
dice of the universities’ (1 Bl, Com. 381). 
The archbishop may confer all the usual 
degrees, with or without examination, and on 
the laity as well as on the clergy. These 
degrees (which are known as Lambeth degrees) 
confer no right to membership of any univer- 
sity. The recipient is entitled to wear the 
academic costume of the university of which 
the archbishop himself is a member. The fees 
payable are heavy. The Lambeth degree in 
medicine (unless conferred prior to the passing 
of the Medical Act, 1857, 21 and 22 Vict. c. 
90) gives no qualification to practise, and a 
person so using it is liable to penalties (7bid. 
Sched. A(10); R. v. Baker (1891), 66 Law 
Times, 416.”’ 

To such note I would only add the observa- 
tion that such case of R, v. Baker was also 
reported in ‘ The Justice of the Peace,’ vol. 
lvi. p. 406, and in Cox, ‘ C.C.’, vol. 
575. 

The right of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to grant degrees—including that with which 
We are here concerned, the degree of M.D.— 
has thus existed for 409 years, from 1533 to 
the present day. 

Such right had already existed for no fewer 
than 119 years when Patrick Ruthven, M.D., 
the subject of the present enquiry, passed 
from life at the age of 68 or 69 on 24 May 
1652 

L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 

4, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. 


NOTES ON “KING.” 
2123. Erasmus, 


XIX. 


‘ Adiages,’ 1, 7, 6, has a 
long list of — applications of which 
*King has a few. A golfing one is ‘‘ Many 
waggle the club who never reach the green.”’ 2 
2123a.  ro\\Gv 8 dvOpwrwv Bev dorea Kat 
voov Ev», Odyssey I, 3, [Ulysses wandered 
far, after sacking Troy] ‘‘ and saw the towns 
of many men and learnt their mind.’’ Ren- 


dered by Horace, Ep. I, 2, 19, “‘ Qui domitor 











Xvli. p. | 





Troiae multorum providus urbis Et mores 
hominum inspexit,’’ and ‘‘ qui mores homi- 
num multorum vidit et urbis,’’ Ars Poet. 
142, which is given as No. 2301 with no note. 
Froude, ‘Short Studies,’ vol. i, ‘The Book 
of Job,’ quotes the Greek and goes on with it, 


suggesting that Job was oAvrporos, like 
Ulysses. Quoted also by Ascham in the Pre- 


face to his ‘ Schoolmaster. 
2124. roAvpabin voov ov ddaerKet. Diog. 
La. 9, 1, much learning does not teach good 
sense. 
21304. Posse et 


nolle nobile. Quoted ty. 
Harington. 


To have the power and to refrain 
is noble. Ausonius, ‘ Sept. Sep.’ Quod pru- 
dentis opus? Cum possit, nolle nocere. 
Ecclus, 31, 10, qui potuit transgredi, et non 
= transgressus ; facere mala, et non fecit. 
Sidney “ Areadia,’ 2, 15, 7, ‘‘ the more power 
he hath to hurte, the more admirable is his 
praise that he will not hurt.’’ Shakesp, Son. 
94. Fletcher, ‘The Chances,’ 2, 2, ‘‘’Tis 
godlike to have power, but not to kill.” 
Syrus 397, nocere posse et nolle laus amplis- 
sima est. u 
213la. Post equitem sedet atra cura. Hor. 
C. 3, 1, 40, black Care sits behind the horse- 


man. Boileau, ‘‘ Le chagrin monte en croupe 
et galope avec lui.’ Quoted by Montaigne, 
1, 38, where Florio renders, ‘‘ Care, looking 


grim and blac k, doth sit Behind his back that 
rides from it.”’ In ‘N. D. de Paris’ Hugo 
applies to a citizen riding with his wife en 
croupe. Thackeray, ‘ Virginians,’ chap. 85, 


Does not atra cura sit behind baronets as 
well as equites?’’ 


21324. Post mortem nulla voluptas. There 
is no pleasure after death. Quoted by Thos. 
Jordan, ‘ Oxf. Bk. of Engl. Verse,’ No. 344, 


‘ Let’s eat, drink, and pbay till the worms do 
corrupt us, Tis certain, Post mortem nulla 
voluptas.”’ 

2138. Shelley’s motto for ‘ Queen Mab’ is 
dds oT® Kal Koopov KWiow. Wesley 
‘ Journal ’ 20 May, 1739, preaching to a rich 
congregation at Clifton felt his soul so en- 
larged ‘‘ that methought I could have cried 
out (in another sense than poor vain Archi- 
medes) ‘Give me where to stand and I will 
shake the earth ’.’’ In Tennyson’s ‘ Princess ’ 
iii, Ida imagines a woman ‘‘ Who learns the 
one Pou Sto Where after hands may move the 
world.’”’ ‘ Eureka’’ is the motto of Cali- 
fornia—gold? Adam. Warner in Lytton’s 
‘Last of the Barons’ so named his model 
steam engine. South, conceiving Adam pos- 
sessed a perfect intuition, has ‘‘ Like a better 
Archimedes, the issue of his enquiries was an 
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evpynxa, the offspring of his brain without 
the sweat of his brow.’’ Reade, ‘ Never too 
Late’ iv, chap. 54, ‘‘ His face was a signpost 
with Eureka written on it in Nature’s vivid 
handwriting.”’ ‘Joseph Andrews’ ii. chap. 
13 has the correct ‘‘ Heureka.”’ 

. 2141. On ‘‘ Not lost but gone before,’’ see 
‘N. and Q.’ clxxviii. 393. It is the title of 
one of Mrs. Gatty’s ‘ Parables from Nature,’ 
about the dragon-fly. 

2145. Cf. Jonson, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ ad 
fin., “ for vice Is like a fury to the vicious 
mind, And turns delight itself to punish- 
ment.’’ ‘ Pan’s Anniversarie.’ ‘‘ They have 
their punishment with their fact.” 

2146. Primo avulso. Often misquoted 
** Uno avulso,”’ e.g., by Gibbon, ‘ Autob.’ 21 
(World’s Classics), Wesley, and two profes- 
sors, Postgate and Mackail, in an address to 
Leeds University. Also in ‘ Scaligerana,’ of 
turf-cutting in Scotland. 

2149. Cf. Servius on Aen. 2, 715, ‘‘ Con- 
nexa enim sunt timor et religio’’; 7, 60, 
‘‘ yeligione quae nata est per timorem.”’ 
Chaucer, ‘ Tr. and Cr.’ 4. 1408, ‘‘ Eek direde 
fond first goddes, I suppose.’’ Hobbes defines 
religion as ‘‘Fear of a power invisible, 
feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed.’’ When they are not 
allowed, we have Superstition, and when the 
power imagined is truly such as we imagine, 
True Religion. Lecky, ‘ Hist. Rat.’, 1, 16, 
‘Terror is everywhere the beginning of reli- 
gion.”’ Warde Fowler, ‘‘ a feeling of fear or 
nervousness lies at the root of the meaning of 
religio.”’ 

21494. Primus sapientiae gradus est falsa 
intelligere. The first step in wisdom is to 
know what is false. Quoted from Lactantius 
by Browne, ‘ Pseud. Ep.’ fin. 

2151a. Principio caelum . . . sub aequore 
pontus. Virg. ‘ Aen.’, 6, 724-9, the motto of 
Blackmore’s ‘Creation.’. Translated at 
clxxix. 92. Bréal, ‘ Semantics,’ 309, uses the 
phrase ‘‘ Mens agitat molem ”’ to describe the 
mental action underlying the destructive ele- 
ments of phonetics. 

2152. Beaumont renders, ‘‘ Resist begin- 
nings, medicines bring no curing When sick- 
ness is grown strong by long enduring.”’ Cf. 
Pers. 3, 64, ‘‘ Venienti occurriti morbo.” 
‘* Meet the disease at its first stage,’’ quoted 
by Browning at the end of ‘ The Glove.’ 

2154. Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ .§35, pictures 
“ writers committed together by the ears for 

. commas, hyphens and the like, fighting 
as for their fires and their altars.” 

2155. Quoted by Burton,‘ Anat, Mel.’ To 
the Reader, ‘‘ The fate of books is diverse as 











man’s sense; Two critics ne’er shared one in- 
telligence,’” H. King. me 
2163. Mme de Sévigné quotes “ Che’ 
offende, non perdone.’’ Herbert, ‘ Jae. 
Prud.’, 561, ‘‘ The offender never pardons,’ 
Hobbes, ‘ Leviathan,’ 1, 11, gives the reason 
‘‘ for he must expect revenge or forgiveness: 
both of which are hateful.”’ ‘j 
21684. mpocaw Kai dricow vowoat, to look | 
before and after; Homer’s notion of wisdom, 
e.g. Ih. 1, 343. The reverse is épymépu 
dpoveiv, to have thought only for the passing 
day. Cf, ‘ Hamlet’ 4, 4, 37. Gray, ‘ Vicis. 
situde ’ 31, ‘‘’Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes.’”” \ Shelley, 
‘ Skylark,’ ‘We look before and after, and 
pine for what is not,’’ a long way from Homer, 
According to Johnson, ‘ Rambler’ 41, “ We 
relieve the vacuities of being by a collection 
of former passages, or anticipation of events 
to come.”’ 
2170. Plut. ‘Apophth. Reg.’ makes the 
complainant a man, and Philip only sleepy. 
2174. For this egoism Erasmus, “Adages” 
1, 3, 91, cites Aristotle, Plato, and Eurip. 


‘Medea’ 86, ws was Tis airov tov médas 


paddAov pirei, how true it is that every man 
loves himself more than his neighbour [The 
Schol. marks this as a proverb]. He goes on 
‘“ quin et hodie theologorum proverbium cele- 
bratur, charitatem a seipso proficisci {that 
charity begins with oneself], natum videlicet 
ex his cantici mystici verbis: ordinate in me 
charitatem.’’ What ‘‘ mystic song ”’ is this? 
Ter, ‘ Andria’ 426, ‘‘verum illud verbum 
est, volgo quod dici solet, omnes sibi malle 
melius esse quam alteri.’’ weed 
2173a. Proximus huic, longo sed proximus 
intervallo. Virg. ‘ Aen.’, 5, 320, next him, 
but next with a long lead. Cf. Cic. ‘ Brut.’, 
47. Pliny writing to Tacitus, 7, 20, 4, “In 
my youth, when you were already famous, I 
longed to follow your steps, to be and to be 
thought longo sed prorimus intervallo.’’ Also 
quoted by Ausonius and Ambrose. “\ 
2174a. Prudens interrogatio quasi dimi- 
dium sapientiae, Bacon, ‘de Augm.’, 5, chap. 
3, a wise questioning is a kind of half know- 
ledge. Jerome wrote to Paulinus of Christ 
in the Temple, ‘‘ Magis docet dum prudenter 
interrogat.”” An Arab proverb says, ‘To’ 
ask well is to know much.’’ F. W. H. Myers’s 
Essays ‘aimed at that ‘‘ true interrogation | 
which is the half of science.’’ ' 
21754.  Wuxdpuwv < Boordlov véxpov. Epic 
tetus, quoted by Marcus Aurelius 4, 41. 
Swinburne, ‘Hymn to Proserpine,’ renders 
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‘A little soul for a little bears up this corpse 
which is man,”’ lit. ‘‘ You are just a little 
soul bearing a corpse.’’ 

2177s. Publice egestas, privatim opulentia. 
Public want and private wealth. From 
Sallust, ‘Cat.’, 54, pro his [the ancient 
Roman virtues] nos habemus luxuriam atque 
avaritiam, publice egestatem, privatim opu- 
lentiam. Quoted by M. Arnold, ‘ Culture and 
Anarchy’: ‘‘ London with its unutterable 
external hideousness and with its internal 
hideous canker of publice egestas, privatim 
opulentia , . . unequalled in the world.”’ 

2178. Read pudet haec. 

2180. Milton, ‘ Areopagitica,’ quotes 
Bacon, ‘‘ the proscribing of wits enhances 
their authority.” Johnson, Boswell sub 
anno 1773, held persecution the only test of 
truth; but Halifax had said that in an ill- 
judging world false opinions are just as likely 
to be propagated by it. 

2184. We have not found ‘‘ malum condu- 








plicatum ’’ in Erasmus’ ‘ Adages.’ 


2186a. Quae rara cara. Prov. Rarities 
are dear. Spenser, ‘F.Q.’, 1, 2, 27, of 
Fidessa’s coy looks, ‘‘so dainty, they say 


_ maketh dearth.”’ 


2187. Also the motto of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters; suggested 
by R. C. Seaton. Quoted by Johnson on find- 
ing his Dictionary in Lord Scarsdale’s dress- 
ing-room at Keddlestone. His ‘‘ Quae terra ”’ 
for the first four words does not improve it. 


,. Boswell, sub anno 1777. 


2189. Fletcher, ‘The False One,’ 5, 4, 
“ We talk of Mars, but I am sure his courage 
admits of no comparison but itself.’’ Wither, 
‘Pair Virtue,’ 677, ‘‘ By herself must there- 
fore she, Or by nothing pattern’d be.’ W. 
Smith, Sonnet 18, ‘‘O Chloris, thou dost 
imitate thyself.’’ A common tag. 

2190s. Quae supra nos nihil ad _ nos. 
Things above us are not for us (Lyly). Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 6, 69, quotes Lactantius 3, 
chap. 30, ‘‘ hoc proverbium Socrates habuit,”’ 
his neglect of astronomy, no doubt. — Lyly, 
‘Euphues,’ 4, 6 (Arber), ‘‘If there be rea- 


soning of divinitie, they cry, Quae. . .’’ Ibid. 
254, as above. 
2196. The lacuna after 1. 1 should be 


marked. In 1. 3 read questibus. 

2197. Erasmus, ‘ Adages’ 2, 6, 37, quotes 
a formidable list of ills of old age, beginning 
with Ter. ‘ Phorm.’ 4, 1, 9, ‘‘ Senectus ipsa 
est morbus,’’ and including Aristotle’s vovrov 
guoujvy, a natural disease. Pope, ‘ Hor. 
Sat.’ 2, 2, 88, ‘‘ the sickness of long life, old 
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age.’’ At least as much could be found on the 
other side. See some at clxxix. 158. Juvenal 
says ‘‘a long old age,’’ which the rendering 
misses. 

2198. It is worth notice that Gibbon’s 


authority is a fragment of Bede. 

21994. Quam multa non desidero! How 
many are the things I do not want! Cic. 
‘ Tuse.’ 5, 32, 91, Socrates’ saying, on seeing 
much silver and gold carried in procession. 
Diog. La. 2, 25, he often said méoowy éyw 
xpeiav dux €xw in gazing at well-stocked stalls, 

21998. Quam quisque norit artem in hae 
se exerceat. Cic, ‘ Tuse.’ 1, 18, 41, ‘‘ Let each 
ply the art he understands.’”’ From Aristoph. 
‘Wasps’ 1431, Epdor tis iv Exactos dein 
éxvnv. See Erasmus, ‘ Adages ’ 2, 2, 82. 

2199c. Quam totus homuncio nil est! 
Petron, 34, ‘‘ What a thing of naught is little 
man.’’ Said by Trimalchio, when a jointed 
skeleton was laid on his feast table, the moral 
being, “‘ergo vivamus, dum licet esse bene,’’- 
so let us live, while we may do ourselves well. 

2209. (uandoque—whenever, not ‘‘ some- 
times.” The omitted ‘‘indignor’’ should be 
given. Some make the shortened quotation 
read by putting ‘ aliquando.”’ 

2210. Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.’, 3, 4, 1, 2, 
quotes “‘si mundus vult. . .”’ 

2215a. Quantum mutatus ab illo, 
II, 274. 
| Hector]. 
24, 1828. 

2231a. Qu'est-ce qu’ wne grande vie? Une 
pensée de la jeunesse executée par l’dge mir. 
Alfred de Vigny. What is a great life? An 
idea of youth realized in old aye. Comte’s 
motto for his system of philosophy. Embodied 
by Gibbon, says Leslie Stephen. 

2235a. Quia amore langueo. Cant. Sol. 
2.5; 5, 8, for I am sick of love. The refrain 
of a 14th c. poem, No. 24 in the Oxf. Book 
of English Verse. 

22368, Quia multum amavit. Ev. Lue. 7, 
47, because she loved much. Thus in a 
French and Latin Bible of 1551; the Vul- 
gate gives ‘‘ quoniam dilexit multum.’’ The 
English vogue is probably due to ‘ Les Misér- 
ables,’ 1, chap. 13, and the last chapter of 
‘The Newcomes.’ Kipling, ‘ Debits and 
Credits ’ (At the Gate), tells how Peter passes 
people in on that ground. Also in ‘ Trilby.’ 
All these point to a French source, 

2240. Read scena spectabere magna, as the 
metre might have suggested. Vossius (1635) 
knew that a vowel is rarely short before sp. 


. . Aen. 
How greatly changed from that 
Quoted by Scott, ‘ Journal,’ May 








_se, and Dawes finally fixed the rule, ignored 
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by the neo-Latin poets. 

22584. Quid hoc ad Iphicli boves?’ What 
has this to do with Iphiclus’ oxen? i.e., with 
the matter in hand. Quoted by Scott, ‘ Kenil- 
worth,’ chap. 9, and Bishop Barlow (1693) in 
a long letter printed in ‘ Reliq. Hearn,’ 3, 
208 (edn. 1869). Iphiclus’ oxen are men- 
tioned in Od, 11, 290, but the source of the 
proverb is unknown to us. 

2266. Quid non mortalia pectora cogis. 
Auri sacra fames? In ‘ Purg.’, 22, 40, Dante 
makes Statius say, ‘‘ Why, O sacred love of 
gold, moderatest thou not our appetite ?’’ He 
is being punished for prodigality, not avarice, 
and he means ‘“‘ why do we not value gold too 
much to waste it on indulgences?’’, an extra- 
ordinary blunder. Harington has ‘ plumbi 
sacra fames,”’ of those who stripped the lead 
from church roofs and sold it; those of whom 
Johnson wrote, but did not print, ‘‘ What 
they shall melt, it were just that they should 
swallow.”’ 

_. 2268. The ‘ Consolatio ad Liviam ’ (see also 

No. 92) is not now reckoned as Ovid’s. The 
translation is not happy. In Tennyson’s 
‘Love and Duty’ it is love that makes the 
lady greater than her years. 

2272. Read Time will bring to light. 

2274. Browning, ‘The Statue and_ the 
Bust,’ quotes De te fabula. Also in ‘ Pere- 
grine Pickle,’ Chap. 42. 

2282. The reference is 1. 933 in Munro’s 
text; his prose version should be used. King 
makes life run through a sieve instead of its 
blessings. Cf. Hor. ‘ Sat.’, 1, 1, 118, ‘‘exacto 
contentus tempore, vita Cedat uti conviva 
satur,’’ the English source for the idea. 

2286. Read nutricula. 

22914. Qui facit quod nemo, mirantur 
omnes. All admire one who does what nobody 
else does. Brompton, Chron. 10, 42, says these 
words were always on the tips and in the heart 
of St. Bernard. 

2299. Larousse déliv- 
TORAe -" 

2301. From Odyssey, 1, 3, as noted above. 

2304. See more at clxxiv., 408. Chester- 
field, Letter 98, quotes and discusses in a very 
interesting way. Fuller, ‘The Wise States- 
man,’ fin., gives up the problem. 

23094. Qui non vult cum potest, non utique 
poterit cum volet. St. Basil, Jo. Sarisb. 
* Policrat,’ 8, 17. The man that will nocht 
quhen he may Sall haif nocht quhen he wald. 
\.- Henryson, ‘ Robin and Makyne.’ 

2310. Read legiones redde. 

2311. Of Lesbia’s dead bird. Cf. Theocr. 17, 
120, d0ev mdAw overt vootos, whence there 
is no return ; and ‘Hamlet’ 3, 1, 80. Eurip. fr. 


gives ‘‘Qui nous 








860 (Nauck 1856) d3‘avAov édpav Pbeipopeven 

the irremeable abode of the dead. 
G. G. L. 
V. R. 


NOTES ON MILTON. 
VI.—MIScELLANEOUS, 


Familiarized Phrases, ete. : 
_‘* Mincing the matter,’’ ‘‘ takes the face” 
(in the sense of having the face, or impud- 
ence). ‘‘A chip of the old block.’’—‘ An 
Apology against a Pamphlet .. .’ 
‘* Pupil-teacher.’’—‘ Areopagitica.’ 
“To save appearances,”’ ‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded.’’—‘P.L.’ 
Sources : 
“His stature reacht the Skie, andi on his 
Crest 
Sat horror Plum’d.”’—‘ P.L.’, iv. 98-9. 
“While scarce the skies her horrid head 
can bound, 
She stalks the earth.’’—Homer.1 


“cc 


+ + opinion in good men is but know- 
ledge in the making.’’—‘ Areopagitica.’ 
“All our knowledge originates in opinions.” 
—Leonardo da Vinci. 
(Note Book.) 
Parallel : 
‘* When I was yet a child, no childish play 
l'o. me was pleasing, all my mind was set 
Serious.’’—‘ P.R.’ 
‘““ Aged seven, I pondered only high mat- 
%° ° nr ‘ _ 
ters.’’—‘ Autobiography of Tu Fu (b. a.p. 
712). [ranslated by Florence Ayscough 
(Cape). ; 
E. H. Viztax. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 


Theatrical Words—(continued). 
5. Compounds of Stace antedated. 


1877-(1897). 

Stace-Deatu. ‘ Life of Edwin Forrest,’ by 
W. R. Alger, vol. ii, p. 646 (Philadelphia 
1877) : 

“He studied the different forms of actual 
death with such minute attention that 
his stage-deaths were so painfully true as 
to excite repugnance.”’ 

1774-(1790). 

Stace-Drrectron. ‘ Correspondence of Gar- 

rick,’ vol. ii, p. 16 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 





1 The original Greek and references are not at 
present available. 
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1835) quoting letter dated 9 Nov. 1774: 

“T have placed his stage directions, con- 
cerning the death of Desdemona in oppo- 
sition to my own.”’ 

1780-(1795). 

Stace-Errect. ‘Life of David Garrick,’ 
by Thomas Davies, vol. i, p, 219 (Davies, 
1780) : 

‘*Or make such alterations as he imagined 
would give a much better stage effect.’ 

1806-(1813). 

Srace-Struck. ‘ Memoirs of G. F. Cooke,’ 
by William Dunlop, vol. i, p. 309 (Col- 
burn, 1813) quoting diary of 28 Nov. 
1806 : 

‘On coming down found a note from a 
stage-struck hero, who formerly troubled 
me.”’ 

1856- (1896). 

Strace-Vinuain. ‘ Mimic Life,’ by 
Ritchie, p. 322 (Boston, 1856): 

‘“‘ The representative of all the heartless, re- 
morseless, hideous stage-villains.”’ 

1860. ‘ Dramatic Reminiscences,’ by George 
Vandenhoff, p. 116 (Cooper and Hotten, 
1860) : 

“Instead of making him the old, accepted, 
conventional stage-villain, with black hair 
and a scowling face.’’ 

1865. ‘ Journal of a London Playgoer,’ by 
Henry Morley, p. 376 (Routledge, 1866) 
quoting journal of 23 Sept. 1865: 

‘Was transformed for the American 
‘Leah’ into a_ conventional  stage- 
villain.” 

1849-(1865). 

Stace-Warr, ‘ The Theatrical Mirror,’ No. 

6, p. 38, 1 Oct. 1849: 


“In order to put him in a state of ex- 


Mrs. 


citement, lest he should be the cause of | 


a stage-wait.’’ 
1856-(1865). 
Stace-WHISPER, ‘Mimic Life,’ 
Ritchie, p. 56 (Boston, 1856) : 
“Uttered in one of those convenient stage 
whispers which are intentionally 


audible.’’ 


6. The Lesser Entertainments. 
(i). Strolling Playens. 


by Mrs. 


1825. 
Brown Paper MANAGER, 


‘The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, 
p. 48 (Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint 
of 1825 edition) : 

“He is little more than a brown paper 
manager.” 

[Cf. the modern American 
manager. ] 


‘ Shoestring 


Not in ‘O.E.D.’ | 





1864. 

Fit-Up. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘Glimpses of 
Real Life, as seen in the Theatrical 
World, and in Bohemia,’ by Peter Pater- 
son, p. 335 (Edinburgh, Nimmo 1864): 

“*T soon found that the theatre was what is 
called ‘a fit-up,’ erected in the large 
room at the ‘ Bell,’ a small hotel of the 
town.”’ 

1825- (1871). 

Gaccer. ‘ The Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce 
Egan, p, 42 (Pickering and Chatto 1892, 
reprint of 1825 edition) : 

‘*“ Remember old Knipe? ’ said one country 
gagger to another.” 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 54 (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo, 1864) : 

““ Nothing of very peculiar interest . . . 
occurred during my sojourn with these 
‘ gaggers ’.’’ 

1825-(1861), 

GAGGING. ‘The Life of an Actor,’ by 
Pierce Egan, p. 49 (Pickering and Chatto, 
1892, reprint of 1825 edition) : 

‘*T have been gagging, as it is termed, for 
the last twenty-five years.”’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in the 
Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ by 
Peter Paterson, p. 49 (Edinburgh, 

. Nimmo, 1864) : 

‘* T was prevailed upon by our scene-painter, 
and one or two other members of the 
company, to join a ‘ gagging ’ expedition 
to a few of the small towns of Ayrshire.”’ 

1825-(1857). 

Hat to Go Rounp with THE. (5b). ‘ The 
Life of an Actor,’ by Pierce Egan, p. 
200 (Pickering and Chatto, 1892, reprint 
of 1825 edition) : 

‘* Jefferies was to sing, Brown to play, and 
myself was to go round with the hat.” 

1860. 

PORTABLE 
‘The Players,’ ‘vol. i, 
Advert. (1860) : 


‘And Portable Theatres with scenery, Gas 


THEATRE, Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
No. 5, p. 39 


Fittings, ete., fitted up in town or 
country.”’ 
(ii). The Musie Hall. 
1860-(1885). 


Music Hatt (12, d.). ‘The Players,’ vol, 
i, No. 1, p. 8 Advert. (1860) : 

“Winchester Music Hall, Southwark 
Bridge Road. The following company of 
Vocalists and Artistes will positively 
make their appearance this evening and 
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every evening.’’ |[12 turns named]. 

1864. ‘Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. i, p. 
298 (Hutchinson, 1891) quoting diary of 
15 Oct, 1864: 

“ Opening of Strand Music Hall.”’ 

1865. ‘ Recollections of an Actor,’ by Wal. 
ter Donaldson, p. 3 (Maxwell, 1865) : 
“There are a number of music-halls, in 

which a very low class amuse themselves 

with bad music and worse singing, inter- 

spersed with most abject ribaldry.”’ 
1893-(1907). 

Serio-Comic (sb.), (b). ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’ by Harry F. McClelland, p. 
18 (Gotobed, 1893) (Produced: Elephant 
and Castle Theatre, Christmas 1893) : 

“Dame. Who were quicker parted ? 


Sink. Yes, or the serio-comic and her 
husband.”’ 
1827-(1923). 
SrrFLeurR (Supp.). ‘Reminiscences of 


Thomas Dibdin,’ vol. ii, p. 122 (Colburn, 
1827) : 

‘* The following [letter] is from a celebrated 

siffleur.’’ 
1860-(1890). 

Turn (sb.) (29 b) ‘ The Cowells in America,’ 
by M. Willson Disher, p. 38 (Oxford 1934) 
quoting diary of 16 Mar. 1860: 

“Sam again indulged them in two double 
encores... but ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ The Musical 
Age,’ and ‘ The Cork Leg,’ constitutes a 
very hard ‘ turn.’ ”’ 

1864. ‘Glimpses of Real Life, as seen in 
the Theatrical World, and in Bohemia,’ 
by Peter Paterson, p. 134 (Edinburgh. 
Nimmo, 1864) : 

““The clown . . . whose whole existence 
seems one round of jokes and heads-over- 
heels, and an occasional ‘turn’ is a 
merry fellow.” 

1896-(1901). 

Variety THEATRE (Supp.). ‘ Albert Che- 
valier,’ by Himself,and Brian Daly, p. 
198. (Macqueen. 1896) : 

** As in scarcely any of the variety theatres 
ean an artist thus prepare himself to 
meet the public.” 


St, Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


* ING” IN PLACE-NAMES.—The fol- 
lowing is abridged from Ekwall: -ing is a 
common ending of plural names. It goes 
back to several sources : 

1. A derivative suffix -ing singular (a) in 
old place-names, especially names of streams 





and hills, but also names of inhabited places 
(as Bocking, Clavering, Kemsing); (b) in 
common nouns that have become wlsconenil 
as Charing (Middlesex) and Chipping. 

2. O.E.—ingas (dative—ingum) plural, 
Names of this kind are deriviations of per- 
sonal names, as Barking, Hastings, Haver- 
ing, Poyning, or of the name of a river or 
other topographical word, as Dorking, Epp- 
ing. 

3. In not a few cases—ing has replaced an 
earlier ending of different form, as Chelsing 
from Chelsea, Worthing from O.E. worping. 


Ep. 
DGEHILL, 23 OCT. 1642.—One of the 


minor drawbacks of this war is our in- 
ability, while it lasts, to do justice to histori- 
cal anniversaries. Aug. 22 was the tercen- 
tenary of the raising of his standard by 
Charles I, an event which marked the out- 
break of the Civil War. Yesterday was the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Edgehill, the first important engagement of 
the war. It would seem only right that, 
despite our present preoccupations, we should 
pause for a moment to recall the scene and 
the names of some of those who fell there. 
Under normal conditions a_ historical pil- 
grimage would pretty certainly have been 
arranged to Edgehill and its neighbourhood 
this week. The site is one which rewards the 
pilgrim far more richly than the general run 
of battlefields—so often confusing and inde- 
terminate in character. As Lady Verney 
wrote in the ‘ Verney Memoirs’: ‘“ The hill 
is very truly an edge, where the high table- 
land extending towards Banbury, breaks off 
in a precipitous wooded descent, to the flat 
ground below Kineton.’’ The view from the 
somewhat pretentious eighteenth - century 
Round Tower on the summit (over 700 feet) is 
magnificent, ‘‘ including the more remote hills 
in two counties of Wales, the Stow hills of 
Gloucestershire, and the Broadway and Mal- 
vern hills of Worcestershire.”’ 

Of the historic places in the immediate 
neighbourhood connected with the battle, per- 
haps the most interesting is Edgcote, where 
the King slept on the previous night. True, 
the original house has gone, but its dignified 
successor and the lovely park remain as fit- 
ting memorials. At Wormleighton may still 
be seen the beautiful manor house where 
Prince Rupert passed that same night. And 
on the very ‘‘ edge’’ itself, looking out over 
‘the great sea of plain and low hills reaching 
to the Malvern range on the north-west,” is 
a house called The Sun Rising, formerly an 
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inn, where tradition says that Charles break- 


fasted on the morning of 23 October. 

As to the personalities present at Edgehill, 
first and foremost one thinks of Charles him- 
self, gazing long and earnestly at the rebels 
through his field-glasses and telling his offi- 
cers: ‘‘ Your King is both your cause, your 
quarrel, and your captain.’’ Sympathy goes 
out to Prince Rupert who, after his brief 
weeks of brilliant and intensive training of 
the Royalist cavalry, seems to have been 
unable to restrain his horsemen after their 
deadly charge. Nor can one forget the veteran 
Sir Jacob Astley and his famous prayer be- 
ginning: ‘‘O Lord, Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day.’’ Of those who lost their 
lives on the Royalist side in the battle, three 
names, as Clarendon justly records, stand 
out: the Earl of Lindsey, ‘‘a man of great 
honour’”’; Charles’s cousin, Lord George 
Stuart; Seigneur d’Aubigny, “a gentleman 
of great hopes, of a gentle and winning dis- 
position,’ the first of three brothers to lose 
their lives in the King’s service, all three 
being buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford ; and last, but certainly not least, the 
gallant Sir Edmund Verney, the standard- 


bearer. 
MarcGaret R. Toynsee. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS TO 
THE HARCOURT FAMILY IN BIR- 
MINGHAM.—The following constitutes a 
complete list, so far as I am aware, of the 
most important monuments and memorials to 
the Harcourt family in the City of Birming- 
ham. 

(1) Aston. In the Erdington Chapel of the 
parish church of Saints Peter and Paul at 
Aston, which suburb was incorporated in 
Birmingham in 1911 although a large part of 
the parish had been included therein for 
several centuries, probably from Saxon times ; 
they comprise the following objects : 

(a). Tomb and effigy of Sir William Har- 
eourt, Knight (or gent.). This Harcourt was 
the third son of Sir Thomas (II) Harcourt 
and a grandson of Sir Thomas (I) Harcourt, 
Knight, of Stanton Harcourt, co. Oxford, 
ete., and a brother of Sir Robert Harcourt, 
K.G., and Sir Richard Harcourt, Knight, but 
whether he was himself knighted or simply 
bore the courtesy title of ‘‘Sir’’ I do not 
know for a certainty. As he was a partisan 
of the House of York during the Wars of the 
Roses (like his brothers), his effigy bears the 
Yorkist collar of Arms and Roses, the crest 
upon the tilting helm being the Harcourt Pea- 
cock (as still retained). This memorial was 


tabulated in error in the Transactions of the 





Society of Antiquarians as belonging to the 
de Erdingtons, the recognition of the ‘‘ Pea- 
cock close proper ’’ resulting in the re-assign- 
ment of the tomb and effigy to the rightful 
owner by Rodway, the then Curator of Aston 
Hall Museum. The tomb is figured and des- 
cribed by Philip B. Chatwin in the Trans- 
actions of the Birmingham Archaeological 
Society, vol. cxlvii. The late Viscount (Louis) 
Harcourt, after a visit thereto in 1922, caused 
the tomb and effigy to be photographed. His 
lordship was a collateral descendant in the 
female lineage. This Sir William Harcourt 
who was a Member of Parliament for War- 
wickshire circa 1482 and Steward of the 
Manor of Erdington, co. Warwick (now in- 
corporated in Birmingham), for George Plan- 
tagenet Duke of Clarence of Malmsey Wine 
notoriety, died in 1482. During part of his 
time at least, I presume, he resided at Max- 
stoke in the same county and possibly at the 
ancient castle, as at this particular period 
it was in possession of the House of York, 
though as to this I should like to be informed. 
As steward his residence was at ‘‘ The Stock- 
lands,’’ Erdington. (See below). 

(b). Tomb and effigy of Joan (or Ann) de 
Erdington née Harcourt. This lady was the 
daughter and heiress of Sir William ‘Har- 
court (above) and widow of Sir Thomas de 
Erdington, who was lord of the Manor of 
Erdington, then outside the City of Birming- 
ham, 

(c). Two stained glass windows in the 
Chantry with the Harcourt Arms, presum- 
ably ‘‘ gules 2 bars or,’’ though both have 
disappeared. I should be glad to know to 
what member or members of the Harcourt 
family these referred and by whom presented 
and for what reason removed. 

(d). Window with the Arms of Pipe im- 
paling Harcourt. This quartering un- 
doubtedly related to Margaret (ob. 1302) 
daughter and heiress of Sir Henry (II) de 
Harcourt, Knight, of Moreton-Morrell, co. 
Warwick, who married John Pipe as her first 
spouse, but which member of the Pipe family 
was responsible for the same I do not know. 

(2) Erdington. The following two items are 
connected with No. 1 in the preceding in- 
ventory, namely :— 

5. The ‘‘ Stocklands Inn,’’ wherein the 
Coat of Arms of Sir William Harcourt is dis- 
played by the licensee. 

6. Harcourt Road, Shortheath, named in 
honour of the same member of the title or 
section of the Stanton Harcourt branch. 

(3) Acocks Green (incorporated in Birming- 
ham since 1911).— 
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7. Tombstone of Robert Harcourt, ob. 1877, 
in the churchyard of St, Mary’s Church. He 
was at one time head of the firm of Robert 
Harcourt and Son (subsequently Harcourts 
Limited), brass founders, of the Atlas Works, 
Moseley Street, Birmingham. 

(4) Hockley, Birmingham. 
some others :— 

8. Tombstone in Warstone Lane Cemetery 
of David Harcourt, ob. 1866, chainmaker and 
brassfounder of the Eagle Foundry, Lozells, 


Probably with 


Aston, and maternal grandfather of the 
author. 
The branch of the Harcourt family 


represented in Nos. 7 and 8 have resided in 
Birmingham for about 300 years and were 
closely associated with the parish church of St. 
Martin, where the dates of their births, mar- 
riages and deaths have been recorded in the 
registers, commencing with Robert Harcourt, 
who married Mary Hart 15 April 1679 and 
died 31 Dec. 1724, but I have not hitherto 
been able to discover where he or the great 
majority of his descendants have been in- 
terred. Very few members of the family re 
side in the city at the present day, either of 
this or of any other branch. 
: Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 
Plymouth. 


ROYAL ARMS OF EDWARD III.—On a 

seal of Robert Wyvilley Bishop of Salis- 
bury (1330-75), the bishop appears in euchar- 
istic vestments in a gothic niche, on two pil- 
lars of which are hung shields: the dexter of 
the arms of England; the sinister of the royal 
arms in the rarer form of England (1 and 4) 
and France ancient (2 and 3) quartered. It is 
said that Edward ITI first quartered the arms 
of France in 1339. If this is so, this seal 
must have been a new one, made in compli- 
ment to the King, nine years or more after 
Wyville became bishop. 

v. ‘On the Seals of the Bishops of Salis- 
bury,’ by Bishop Wordsworth, in Wilts 
Archaeological and Natural History Maga- 
zine, vol. xxiv, 1889, p. 232. 

A. R. Baytey. 


HE DECLARATION OF INDUL- 
GENCE, 1672: THE DESIGNATION 
OF MINISTERS.—The Declaration of In- 
dulgence, which Charles II declared by 
arbitrary fiat in 1672, permitted the noncon- 
forming divines to take out licences, and 
many did so. The designations accepted 
throws a light upon the state of parties at 
the time. Most of the ministers declared 
this was the 


themselves Presbyterian, for 








most respectable of the various dissenting 
groups, but the titles were taken with a very 
broad implication. The Independants were 
looked upon as responsible for the execution 
of Charles I (cf. Alex. Gordon in Rivington 
Chapel Bi-Centenary Souvenir, p. 22) and the 
name was therefore unpopular. Among those 
who took out licences was Owen Stockton, 
who served a meeting, also licensed in 1672, 
at St. Nicholas Street, Ipswich, Stockton and 
his colleague, Henry Havers, are both des- 
cribed as Presbyterians by Frank Bate, ‘ The 
Declaration of Indulgence, 1672’ pp. xlix, 
1). Stockton’s licence, dated 16 April 1672, 
describes him as ‘‘a Presbyterian and Inde 
pendant minister’’; (Browne: ‘ History of 
Congregationalism in Suffolk,’ p. 367). This 
point illustrates the extent to which the 
parties had been thrown together into com- 
mon meeting by adversity and it was not a 
unique instance, other cases occurring up and 
down the country. Movements for deeper 
union were taking place, sponsored by Richard 
Baxter among others. They led to the Happy 
Union and a common fund for assisting neces- 
sitous ministers. In London, the common 
fund was established on 1 July 1690. A lee- 
ture at Hackney was served in an interde- 
nominational manner from 1669 till 1694. A 
controversy sprang up through the Indepen- 
dant sponsoring of the antinomian sermons 
of Tobias Crisp in May 1692; a breach had 
occurred in the common fund by 1693. The 
Happy Union had! perished in London by the 
end of 1694, up till 1696 efforts were made to 
revive it, and as late as 1698 some Presby- 
terians were unwilling to look upon it as 
dead (cf. Alex. Gordon, commentary contained 
in ‘ Freedom After Ejection ). Yet, at Ips- 
wich, the arrangement for a joint pastorate 
under Stockton seems to have been temporary. 
His 


successor, John Fairfax, ejected from 
Barking, Suffolk in 1662, undertook the 


charge of the joint congregation in 1680. In 
1686, the Independants formed a separate 
church in Green Yard, St. Peter’s parish, 
and called John Langston to be pastor. Fair- 
fax’s congregation built the meeting-house in 
Friar Street (now Unitarian); Langston’s 
built that in Tacket Street (now Congrega- 
tionalist). There is no record of any violent 
dispute ; it was a case of making final arrange 
ments in terms of differing theological and 
political boundaries. 

A further point emerges from this history. 
The Happy Union and the common fund were 
sponsored from London; they expressed the 
desires of the Presbyterian leaders and of 
Richard Baxter, who refused any partisan 
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label save that of Nonconformist. The inci- 
dents at Ipswich suggest reasons for their 
speedy decay. They did not express the actual 
desires of the —— throughout the country ; 
the political line between Presbyterian and 
Independant was drawn too sharply and in 
districts such as Ipswich, where Puritanism 
was strong, other arrangements were quickly 
made. The movements for unity implied by 
the London leaders were never more than 
artificial and do not bear the weight put upon 
them by various minor historians of Noncon- 
formity. It is likely that the happenings at 
Ipswich suggest the true feeling in the parties 
and the courses of action which it dictated. 


F. H. Amputett MIckLewRIGHt. 
Southampton. 


READING IN GIBBON.—Gibbon in his 
‘Vindication ’ (1779 p. 127; second edi- 
tion p. 135; ‘ Works’ 1796, ii, 617) has a 


characteristic section on Eusebius: 


Besides the reasonable grounds of suspicion, 
which suggest themselves to every liberal mind, 
against the credibility of the Ecclesiastical Histor- 
ians, and of Eusebius, their venerable leader, I had 
taken notice of two very remarkable passages of the 
Bishop of Cesarea. He frankly, or at least in- 
directly, declares, that in treating of the last perse- 
cution, “he has related whatever might redound 
to the glory, and suppressed all that could tend to 
the disgrace, of Religion.” 


It is difficult to see anything “ indirect ’’ in 
this “ declaration ’’ as quoted, and the anti- 
thesis between ‘‘ frankly ”’ and “ indirectly ” 
is not satisfactory. But Gibbon might be 
willing to withhold the praise of frankness 
from a dishonest historian. Did he write 

indiscreetly,’’ suggesting that Eusebius had 
not made a clean breast of it, but had let 
the cat out of the bag? Gibbon’s fallibility 
i proof reading is notorious. 


R. W. CHapman. 


RURAL DEAN’S LONG TENURE (s.v. 

‘Long Incumbencies’ ante pp. 47, 112, 
205).—Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, Vicar of 
Ashill, Norfolk, 1813-1899. was Rural Dean 
of Breckels from 1820, at the age of 31, and 
retained that position until 1887 (two years 
before his death), when he would be about 98 
years of age. A Clergy List of 1850 shows him 
to be then Rural Dean of Breckles only. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1888 states 
that he was ‘‘ Rural-Dean of Breckles and 
Thetford 1820-1887." 
Rural Dean! 


Sixty-seven years a 


Maurice W. BrockweE Lt. 





Readers’ Queries. 


ESTBURY OLD SOCIETY.—Recently 

two brass tokens for 3d. and 6d. have 
come into my possession. They are of late 
nineteenth century design—or even present 
time, so that the date 1772 which they bear 
must refer to the foundation of the Society. 
I thought the Society might be some sort of 
Co-operative venture and if so the date 1772 
would be one of the earliest if not indeed the 
earliest, for such a venture. Most of the early 
ventures in co-operation occur in the north 
and in Scotland, and the south of England 
(except London) is sadly lacking in such 
efforts. Thus the question of this Old Sociéty 
Westbury 1772 becomes of considerable his- 
toric importance in this connection. At first 
I imagined Westbury must refer to Westbury- 
on-Trim, Bristol, as the specimens came to me 
from Bristol but now I think that Westbury, 
Wilts, is more likely to be the origin. 

The Editor of the Western Daily Press 
kindly published a letter for me asking for 
information from informed readers, but with- 
out result. 

I am hoping, therefore, that some reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ may possibly be able to un- 
earth some information about the Society. I 
shall be very grateful if this proves to be the 
case, 

C. Scorr GaRRETT. 


THE FIRST LINE OF ‘ THYRSIS.’’—In 
a pleasant article on ‘ Berkshire and the 
Poets’ in the summer number of English, 
Mr. Laurence Binyon calls this line ‘‘ clogged 
and clumsy.”’ I say that it keeps step exactly 
with a line of Swinburne’s, praised by Alice 
Meynell: ‘‘ the lovely line on the forest glades 
in which the rule is completely kept, 
every step of the five stepping from the un- 
accented place to the accented without a 
tremor.’’ This is Swinburne’s line: 


That fear the faun’s and know the dryad’s foot. 
and this is Arnold’s, according to me: 
How changed is hére each spdt man makes or fills. 
Who is there shall arbitrate ? 
Fanny PRICE. 


ILASSICAL STUDIES.—There are more 
ways than one of promoting these. Mus- 
solini has sold Italy, and Laval France, to 
Hitler seemingly in order to give a new point 
to Horace, Odes, iii, 5. But it is likely that 
the Italians and French have as little Latin 
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as we ourselves have. They should be fur- 
nished with translations. Meantime, what is 
the best English translation of this ode? 


L. L. 


* Two FIRST ”’ OR “ FIRST TWO” ?—I 

have heard half-educated people most 
indignant when they heard of the two first 
books of the Bible, for example. Genesis is 
the first book, Exodus is not, argal—as Shake- 
speare would say. But the sanest of gram- 
marians, Jespersen, has shown clearly the 
natural English order, quoting Sheridan, 
Byron, Jane Austen, Ruskin and Stevenson 
for the ‘‘ two first ’’ style. He might have 
added that Cowper found twelve first lines 
in the first Iliad, and eight first books in the 
whole poem. Jespersen compares such 
phrases as much red wine, many black hats, 
all short notes; cf. our first years. Is not 
the point comparable to that split infinitive, 
easily recognised, and greedily seized upon as 
a test of culture by those who have very little? 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


THE ORIGIN OF HONEY.—Aristotle 

thought it came from the stars or the 
rainbow. See Conington on Virgil, ‘ Georg.’ 
4,1. It was collected in the air by the bees, 
whose dealings with flowers were their way of 
feeding. Antipater writes of bees feeding on 
flowers, ‘‘ Winged producers of nectar from 
the air.’’ Were the ancients ignorant of the 
actual nectar contained in flowers? Had no 
Greek child ever pulled out a clover floweret 
and bitten the end of it? 

HIBERNICUS. 


““ TARGET.’’—Who invented the ingenious 

use of this word for the amount aimed 
at in a public subscription? I think the use 
has been extended to things like coal consump- 


tion. 
R. H. 


ILVESTER PETRASANTA, OR PETRA 
SANCTA.—Detailed information would 
greatly oblige the writer concerning this 
seventeenth century Italian author, the 
reputed originator of the method of represent- 
ing the heraldic tinctures by lines and dots, 
but whose name unaccountably does not appear 
in the ordinary works of reference. 


GEORGE ABBOTT. 


AX ON BAPTISMS.—It was recently sur- 
prising to read in the Baptismal Register 

of a Surrey church—incidentally, the names of 
the females were placed on the left-hand page 








and the males on the right—the entry by a 
former vicar: ‘‘ Sep. 29, 1794. The Tax on 
Baptisms Repealed.”’ 

What is known of such tax? 


Mavrice W. Brockwett. 


ACOBITE MSS.—I have an old MS. book 
entitled ‘True Copies of the Papers 


wrote by Arthur, Lord Balmerino, Thomas 
Syddall, David Morgan, George Fletcher, 
John Berwick, Thomas Deacon, Thomas 


Chadwicke, James Dawson and Andrew Blyde 
and delivered by them to the Sheriffs at the 
Places of Execution.’ Attached to it is “A 
True Copy of the papers read by Mr. James 
Bradshaw and delivered by him to the Sheriff 
of Surry just before his execution at Kenning. 
ton Common on Friday, Nov" 28th, 1746.” 
There is also a poem ‘‘ upon the most noble 
gallant Christian Hero Lord Balmerino,”’ and 
““The Speech of Doneld MacDonell, one of 
the Captains of his Royal Highness Prince 
Charles’s Army, never printed.’’ I should be 
glad to know if these are copies of publica- 
tions, in which case they are without interest. 


P. D. M. 


OP TRUNDLERS.—Let into the side wall 
of an approach to a country house at 
Chackmore, near Buckingham, is a _ queer 
wooden opening with a groove and receptacle 
below for waste water. I was told this is an 
old mop trundler, the pole of the mop resting 
in the horizontal groove while in process of 
a dry swill. Are such things common ? 


INQUIRER, 
'N 


AND Q.’ (s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’ ante p. 

121).—I have since obtained a set down 
to and including the 11th Series for the period 
1910-1915, I am now anxious to obtain sub 
sequent issues from 1916 down to and includ- 
ing December 1941 and we shall be grateful 
if any reader can render further assistance 
in this direction. 

H. Tapiey-Soper, — 
City Librarian. 
Exeter. 


HELYAN: SCUDAMORE: FERRERS 
OF GROBY.—Yeven Whelyan, a gentle 
man at the court of Edward I or II, is said 
to have married, an heiress named Clarita. 
What was her surname, and had they 4 
daughter, also named Clarita, who married 
Sir Thomas Scudamore, of Holm Lasey? If 
so, what issue had they ? 
John Scudamore, great-great-great grand- 
son of Sir Thomas, married Sybil Vaughan, 
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adescendant of Robert, Lord Ferrers of Groby 
and his wife, Margaret, daughter of Edward 
5th Lord Le Despencer, K.G. Details of the 
descent, and of the issue of John and Sybil 
would be appreciated. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


E EWYES FAMILY.—Harold de Ewyes, 
Lord of Sudley, is said to have married 
Maud, daughter of Hugh Lupus, first Earl 
of Chester, and had a son Robert, who married 
Petronella, What was her surname, and 
what issue had they ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ENRY ANGELO (10 S. v, 287, 432).— 
Henry Angelo (born circa 1760) was a son 
of Domenico Angelo (otherwise Domenico An- 
gelo Malevolti Tremamondo) who, so it seems, 
married an Elizabeth Johnson. The latter’s 
parentage or ancestry has not been ascertained 
(ef. 9S. i, 68, 237). A search for the latter 
facts was made, in vain, in the index to, and 
relevant portions of, the text of the ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Henry Angelo, with Memoirs of his 
Father,’ London, 1828-1830, 2 vols. It fur- 
ther appears that no material on Elizabeth 
Johnson was added to the extra-illustrated 
copy, in nine volumes, in the Theatre Collec- 
tion of Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Who was the ‘‘ Angelo,’’ an actor, men- 
tioned in Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ vol. i, p. 
38, which cites as, authority the European 
Magazine, xxi, 305? 

Where may further information on 
above matters be found ? 


the 


E. -F. M. 


ALLPIKE SURNAME.—Several entries 
of this surname appear in the London 
Telephone Directory for 1941. What was its 
origin? Was it once written with a hyphen, 
ie. Hall-Pike ? 
EK. F. M. 


NOWFALL AT PESHAWAR.—Snow is 
stated to fall at Peshawar in the Punjab 

at the low altitude of 1,000 feet above the 
sea level at rare intervals of about fifty years. 
A traveller of my acquaintance informs me 
that he made inquiries a few years ago when 
visiting this place concerning the occurrence 
of snow at that altitude but failed to find 
anybody who could claim to have seen it with- 
in living memory. Snow falls at the low 
altitude of 2,000 feet practically every winter 
at Rawalpindi in the Punjab, but never below 
6,000 feet in the south-eastern Himalaya, I 





believe. What was the latest date when snow 
fell at Peshawar as low as 1,000 feet ? 


Witi1am Harcourt-Bats. 


ANATORIA IN THE HIMALAYA.— 
What is the altitude above sea level of the 
following sanatoria in the eastern Punjab, 
namely: Bashahr, Chota Simla, Dagshai and 
Solon, near Simla? 
Witi1am Harcovurt-Bata. 


SNow BEAR OF THE HIMALAYA.— 
Does this species of bear, like its Euro- 
pean congener Ursus arctos, of which it is con- 


sidered a _ geographical variety called 
isabellinus, ever hibernate, like the latter 
does in its more boreal habitats? In the 


Himalaya it occurs in the summer time as 
high as 15,000 feet above the sea level but 
descends to as low as 4,000 feet in the winter 
and accordingly does not, in my opinion, 
hibernate here at all as it can find plenty of 
food all the year. 

Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


ARLY PERIODICALS.—May I ask which 


is the earliest British periodical ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


ORTWAYS. — |[‘‘OE port ‘harbour, 
town’ (from Lat. portus) and port ‘ gate 
(from Lat. porta) are found in place names. 
Port ‘harbour’ is found e.g. in Porlock, 
Portsmouth, etc. Port ‘town,’ especially 
‘market town’ is probably as a rule the mean- 
ing in names such as Alport, Bridport, New- 
port.”—Ekwall]. Is there any conclusive 
evidence that the various ‘‘ portways’’ were 
old roads communicating with market towns ? 
This contention, I submit, is hardly tenable 
in respect of many more modern market sites, 
since the portways appear to be directed like 
Roman roads, but do not connect even with 
very important centres. The parallel course 
of the Berkshire Portway with the Icknield 
or Ridgeway is interesting (it forms part of 
the main road) while that going north from 
Akeman Street in Oxfordshire, near Kirtling- 
ton, which is west of the old Roman city site 
of Alchester, by Caulcot (a variation of Cal- 
dicot) to Souldern and over the Northampton- 
shire border is a straight edged lane, running 
very near the ancient earthwork of Rains- 
borough Camp. Portway has been assigned 
also, I believe, to a Roman Road in the west 
or south west of England, and Besant has 
drawn attention to the fact that a park in 
West Ham is 


Bounded on the south by the portway, which 
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name is locally supposed to be of Roman deriva- 
tion, a supposition supported by the Roman re- 
mains which have been found near by. (* London 
N. of Thames,’ 635.) 


This road can be checked on a map of London 
in 1898 which accompanies the volume. In 
Birmingham a thoroughfare is called Icknield 
Port Road. 
QUERIST. 
HALLAMSHIRE, RICHMONDSHIRE.— 
What was (or is) the extent of each? 
QUERIST. 


LD CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘N. AND Q.’ 

(See clxxx. 259, 300, 338, 427; ante p. 

203).—Who, please, was KILLIGREW, your 
very competent contributor in 1894, etc. ? 


A. J. WaATERFIELD. 
(TELEPATHY.— What is the latest inform- 
ation about telepathy ? 


A. 8. E. ACKERMANN. 


MIXED MARRIAGES.—Do mixed mar- 
riages produce the good qualities of 

neither parent and the bad of both? 
A. S. E. 


YOL-USING ANIMAL.—Is man the only 


tool-using animal ? 

A. S. E. 

(LEVER MEN.—Have clever men usually 
had clever mothers ? 

1 eae. 9 


ACKERMANN. 
ACKERMANN. 


EK. ACKERMANN. 
QPECTACLES.—If a person has once taken 
to using spectacles he will not be able 
to dispense with them. Is this true? 
A. S. BE. AcKERMANN. 


OURCE OCF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Sapientissimus enim ipse qui discrete seipsum 
videt (Letter from William Tresham to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, 1583, in Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
‘Memoirs of Sir Christopher Hatton,’ p. 352). 


E. Sr. JoHn Brooks. 


D. Q. 


3. God deals with ntions as nations deal with 
Jews (? Disraeli). 


2. Sic semper tyrannis. 


H. UNDERDOWN. 
4. Poem beginning :— 


“Our joy is like a narrow raft 
Afloat upon the hungry Sea ”’; 


and ending: 
“* Ah, well is thee, thou art asleep.” 


Sytvia Lioyp. 











) Replies. 


eee a 


QUEEN ELIZABETH: MURDER 
ATTEMPT. 


(clxxxiii. 17, 49, 117.) 


‘HIS case, dismissed lightly and! more often 

ignored by historians, is one worthy of close 
attention in the light of all the data which 
could be assembled. Maybe Edward Squyer 
was a scapegoat in the game Essex versus 
Elizabeth. 

His was a Devonshire name, though it was 
to be found here and there in Bedfordshire, 
Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Notting. 
hamshire: counties remote from the royal 
palaces. Squire (so spelled by Salmon) is, of 
course, the present form of the name, but the 
form Squier is known well to this day in the 
U.S.A. 

There is the possibility that Edward Squyer 
came to Greenwich as one in whom Sir 
Francis Drake or Sir Walter Raleigh took an 
interest. At any rate, it is at Greenwich that 
we find him first, as a fellow boasting a 
scrivener’s shop, a man who had achieved an 
early and fruitful marriage, his time well 
occupied in consequence of his residence 
within the orbit of the royal palace of Pla- 
centia. More often than not, in those heetic 
days, Placentia was a hive of activity with 
the comings and goings of those primarily 
responsible for national defence. 

Perhaps not a courtly man, but a good 
mixer, one with a ready tongue in his head, 
with a flair for adventure, and of insinuating 
character—a man apt to serve and to serve 
ably—Squyer was destined to go to sea, first 
with Drake and later with Essex. He would 
not have been classed as mariner, gunner, oF 
sailor; it was the custom, on such occasions, 
to accept the services of ‘‘ gentlemen volun- 
teers ’’ and “ soldiers,’’ most of whom joined 
up for private profit. Hence it was easy to 
press Squyer into such service. 

W. E. Flaherty (‘ Annals,’ 1876) makes 
Squyer serve only under Essex, in 1597, and 
enjoy his Spanish adventures at that time. 
The truth seems to be that he sailed with 
Drake in 1595, aboard the barque Francis, 
was taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and re 
mained in Spain until about the middle of 
1597. Here he fell in with one of the Wal- 
poles. Members of this renowned family had 
held high ecclesiastical preferments in the 
days of the old religion; several were, at the 
time, converts to the old faith, priests resi- 
dent abroad; and, of course, the family was 
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the arena of statecraft. 
Anyhow, Squyer came to know Father 
Richard Walpole. Mere suavity and veneer 
would not have hoodwinked a Walpole, and 
we must needs think the better of Squyer 
when we know that Richard Walpole, who 
saw much of him, held him _ to be one of 
“more than ordinary sense for his quality 
and education.’ Squyer seems to have gained 
Walpole’s favour and confidence. 

It should be mentioned that Squyer, on 
parole (and therefore, be it noted in passing, 
thrown on resources from some quarter), had 
een so indiscreet in anti-Catholic activities 
that he found himself within a Spanish 
prison, where he asked to see Father Walpole, 
who was a Jesuit of Valladolid. Maybe he 
knew beforehand of the presence in Spain of 
Walpole and other English priests, and one 
is set wondering whether there were those 
aboard the Francis who, for purposes of their 
own, deliberately put themselves in a position 
to be captured by the Spaniards, since the 
Francis had, off Guadeloupe, withdrawn from 
the rest of the fleet, and so had a fair excuse 
for not putting up more than a token resist- 
ance, in that the vessels which bore down 
wpon them were five in number. 

Squyer must have feigned conversion to the 
Catholic faith. Later he was to declare that 
he brought from Spain was 
given to him by Walpole on the understand- 
ing that he would use it in order to do away 
with Elizabeth. Flaherty allows himself to 
repeat the tale that Walpole is recorded to 
have administered the Eucharist to him, and 
assured him that if he succeeded ‘‘ he should 
be a glorious saint in heaven.’’ Then he em- 
braced him, ‘‘ throwing his left arm across 
his neck, and making the sign of a cross on 
his head, saying, ‘God bless thee, and give 
thee strength, my son, and be of good courage ; 
I will pawn my soul for thine, and thou shalt 
have my prayers both dead and alive, and 
full pardon of all thy sins ’:”’ 

This unctuous balderdash was clearly the 
invention of someone with no knowledge of 
the workings of a Catholic mind. Walpole 
Was at once an English gentleman and a 
devout Christian. Words like those attri- 
buted to him might well have come from a 
senile dotard; but he was a man of 34, grave 
and disciplined. Moreover, he would have 

en well aware that criminal action such as 
this could not but be condemned in the most 
solemn terms by those ultimately behind 
him: the learned and just Clement VIII, 
his own general, the prudent and farsighted 
Claude Aquaviva, and Enrico Cajetan, Car- 


to shine later in 








dinal Protector of the English Nation, second 
of the name in the Sacred College. 

Then, too, it would be ludicrous to suppose 
that one of Squyer’s mentality would rise to 
such intangible bait as that allegedly pre- 
sented by Walpole. 

Squyer’s trial need not detain us. He con- 
tradicted himself from time to time, until one 
day he gave the satisfactory story that was 
required of him. We may suppose that he 
spoke 

. . . upon the rack, 
Where men, enforced, do speak anything. 
Yet the authorities were at pains to have it 
believed that he made his admissions ‘‘ with- 
out any rigour in the world.”’ 

Be that as it may, the case against him just 
could not go by the board. To establish his 
guilt was a duty. We are regarding a reign 
during which fear for the safety of the person 
of the sovereign had gained the force of a 
paramount consideration and during which 
the Speaker could say that ‘‘ Pettifoggers and 
Vipers of the Commonwealth ”’ should not be 
entertained or bolstered up, ‘‘ on pain of her 
Highness’s displeasure,’’ and when even a Bill 
could be laid aside ‘‘ for fear of giving offence 
to the Queen.’’ Squyer was duly done to 
death (hanged, bowelled and quartered) on 
23 Nov. 1598. 

Why, how, and by whom Squyer was en- 
meshed is a problem. He is alleged to have 
poisoned the pommel of the Queen’s saddle. 
What was the deleterious substance used by 
him does not appear. 

Squyer had the run of the royal stables. 
When he agreed to go to sea with Drake and 
later with Essex, it would seem that he was 
still borne on the books of the Master of the 
Horse. Ceasing to act as a scrivener, he had 
taken employment in the stables. Under oath 
as he was, Squyer was accountable to the 
Master of the Horse. He owed a debt of 
gratitude to the Master of the Horse, and 
maybe there was in him that aptness for 
extraordinary service, which commended him 
to the Master of the Horse, for reasons of his 
own. The Master of the Horse was an unde- 
clared enemy, indeed a rival, of the Queen; 
he was, in fact, Essex himself ! 

Essex could accuse Squyer and so seem 
zealous for the preservation of the life of the 
Queen, to whom he was cousin (twice removed) 
on the Boleyn side. As Master of the Horse, 
he would have held the preliminary investi- 
gation into the case of the ‘‘ poisoned ’”’ 
pommel, But discovery of what Squyer is 
supposed to have done does not seem to have 
been made at the time. He went to sea again, 
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this time with Essex, and there was the 
chance for anyone to doctor the pommel, 
assuming that he himself had not done so. He 
was allowed or commanded to take part in 
Essex’s expedition to El Ferrol, Spain’s 
Greenwich-to-be. Then it was that the ‘‘ dis- 
covery ’’ was made that hé had “ poisoned ”’ 
the chair in Essex’s cabin. This established, 
it could be made to appear that he was no 
agent of Essex’s but out to encompass the end 
of both the Queen and his own benefactor 
indifferently. So was Essex exculpated. 

But both the Queen and the courtier-cousin 
whose ear she had boxed in that very year 
1598 had reason to put Squyer out of the 
way: the former because here was another 
chance for making a timely example to deter 
others from afflicting her with that fear for 
her life with which she was possessed; the 
latter because he had something to fear from 
the unwise wagging of a tongue capable of 
wrecking his plan to effect, as an alluring 
leader-of little more than 30, a coup d’état by 
the aid of his own impatient generation, as 
tired as was he himself of being subject to 
the fickle will of an old woman whose personal 
reign had lasted too long. 


FrepeRIC CONNETT WHITE. 


I withdraw my suggestion that this is men- 
tioned in A. G. Smith’s ‘The Babington 
Conspiracy,’ with apologies. There is an 
article on Edward Squire (spelt thus) in the 
‘D.N.B.’, giving particulars of the pam- 
phlets published after his execution. His 
attempt took place in 1597. He also tried to 
murder the Earl of Essex by smearing poison 
on the chair on which the Earl was expected 
to sit. The only explanation for this form of 
attempted murder that I can suggest is that 
poison and magic were still very closely con- 
nected in popular opinion, and there is a 
well-known form of sympathetic magic prac- 
tised upon the victim’s or patient’s clothes, 
in the belief that anything so nearly con- 
nected with him will affect him personally. 
So, for example, if a sick child’s shirt were 
dipped in a holy well, that had the same 
curative effect as if the child itself were 
dipped. Similarly Squire may have believed 
that if the Queen’s or the Earl’s clothes were 
impregnated with poison, it would have the 
same effect as if they were poisoned them- 


selves. 
M. H. Dopps. 


TRANSPORT IN SECTIONS (elxxxiii, 53 
and references there given).—It may be 
well to recall one pertinent point in that 
episode of 1386 (the year in which Lancaster 











could take an army of 20,000 to Spain) which 
Salmon puts into seventeen words: “ The 
French prepare a vast Fleet and Army to in. 
vade England, but are dispers’d by a Storm,” 

The enemy port to take our eye is the one 
from which Harthacnut set sail in 1040, Sluys 
now silted up and its river, the Zwyn, dead 
as our Wantsume. Historians have much to 
record of what Froissart called the ‘ ye 
murderous and horrible’? naval battle of 
Sluys in June 1340, of which the soldierly 
Laurence Minot said, albeit in Northern 
English dialect : 


Sore it them smarted that fared out of Fra 
nce; 
Englishmen learned them there a new dance. 


Seventeen-year-old Charles VI of France 
bright then, and personable—with his four 
uncles declared war on England in 1386 and 
had it in mind to carry the war forthwith 
on to English soil. Again, Sluys was the 
main scene of invasion activity. Less has 
been written about this than about the stirring 
battle of 1340. What matters here is that the 
thoroughgoing preparations included the con. 
struction of a wooden town, to be shipped 
across and built up as a fortress on the Eng. 
lish coast. Future history might have read 
differently but for the lucky chance that the 
formidable French armada was put out of 
commission by the elements. 
stances, it seems strange that the wooden town 
should have survived, Survive it did, to be 
accepted as a gift by the Duke of Burgundy; 
but to what use, if any, it was put by Philip 
the Bold maybe someone else can say. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


IPLING AND RUNES (elxxxiii. 7%, 
141).—There was a table of runes even 
more easily and probably accessible to Kip- 
ling than the books of George Stephens. It 
is in the article on ‘‘ Runes ’’ in ‘ Chambers's 
Encyclopedia.’ I use an American reprint 
of 1872. This useful work was very com- 
monly found in small public and _ private 
libraries in the late nineteenth century. This 
article mentions the substitutions of letters, 
but does give forms Kipling made substitu- 
tions for. However, perhaps he tried to shut 
the book and do it from memory, and a few 
errors would add an antique flavour—(true, 
only for the author)—but to a man of Kip 
ling’s temperament, working the inscription 
must have been rather a matter of pleasure 
than anything else, but incidentally not a bad 
way of “‘ getting the feel’ of his imaginary 
characters. 
After writing the suggestion about ‘ Cham- 
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bers’s Encyclopedia ’ as a possible source for | porter.’’ Earliest example, 1762. W. Bur- 
Kipling’s runes, I re-read the analysis of | ton. Let. in Add MS. 32933 lf. 273. 


them given by L. Wuitsreap. The absence 
of w, TH and NG from his text is peculiar, 
and suggests that he had an imperfect list. 
Now it is hard to examine old dictionaries, 
but I believe some of them give under each 
letter of the English alphabet the ‘‘ cognate ”’ 
forms of other alphabets. Under such cir- 
cumstances TH and NG would not appear, 
both o and a might be given under o; and, 
since the Pp used for w is not apparently re- 
lated to classic or modern forms, it might well 
be omitted. It is hard to account for a 
writer's failing to use the thorn (of which 
most people know) and the curious form for w, 
if he had them before him; the NG means 
less, as it only occurs once, and might have 
been overlooked even by a man using a full 
table. Kipling’s formal higher education 
makes a simple cource seem probable. 


T. O. Masport. 


‘SELBORNE’: QUERIES 
137, 195; clxxxiii. 140).— 
I am not a musician, but a_ writing 
person. My long study of English 
is still continuing and I am _ always 
glad to be told that I do not know how 
to write it. In this case I suggest that 
Par should read and mark the first definition 
of ‘‘ artificial ’’ in the great ‘ Oxford English 
Dictionary,’ a work too often neglected by 
critics of other people’s English. I accept the 
challenge about strawberries. As a botanist 
of many years’ standing, I could say, if I 
chose, that our various cultivated strawberries 
are an artificial product, derived from the 
wild one, Fragaria vesca. Bentham and 
and Hooker are good enough for me. In their 
‘British Flora’ they remark that 

the great facility with which fertile cross-breeds are 
produced gives reason to suspect that the whole 
genus, including even the Chilian Pine Strawberry, 
May prove to consist but of one species. 

So constructive skill—see the ‘O.E.D.’ de- 
finition of ‘‘ artificial’’—has gone to the 
making of the tame plants. 


HITE’S 


(elxxxii, 


IGNOTO. 


grout (clxxxili. 167).—The third of Mr. 
J. Evans’s questions can be answered 
from ‘O.E.D.’ as follows :— 

Stour (probably elliptical for stout ale or 
stout beer). 

(a) ‘‘ A cant name for strong beer’ (obso- 
lete). Earliest example, 1677; R. Hawtrey, 
Let. in Egerton MS. 2716. . |. ; 

(b) ‘In present use a strong variety of 





St. VInNcENT TROUBRIDGE. 


“NEW INVENTION” AS A PLACE- 

NAME (clxxx. 259).—New Invention 
seems to cover a part of the manufacturing 
town of Willenhall, near Walsall, co. Staf- 
ford. Under the heading of this place, in 
my copy of the Post Office Guide of 1845, 
the following appears: 

Portobello a hamlet belonging to Willenhall. . . 
was built since the opening of the railway, to 
accommodate those employed on the line. .. now 
inhabited by those in the same trade as at Willen- 
hall. This also applies to Little London... also 
Short Heath, Lane Head, New Invention, and 
Little Ireland. All included in the parish of 
Willenhall. 

As far as I can ascertain from my 1845 
Directory, the inhabitants of the above part 
of Willenhall then lived close together, and 
the majority employed in work at home, in all 
about 50 families, and in some cases, three 
or four of the same surname. They chiefly 
made keys, cabinet-locks, trunk-locks, bridle- 
bits, hasps and hinges, and such like; two or 
more iron and steel merchants, two or three 
butchers and bakers, and two public-houses 
and three beer houses, and two or three small 
farms near, 

In Pigot’s ‘ London and Provincial Direc 
tory ’ for 1822-3, ‘“ New Invention’ does not 
appear at all. 

In Pigot’s 1835 Directory the name appears 
only in the list of traders, among whom are 
many key- and lock-makers, and so likewise 
in Robson’s Directory of 1839 and Pigot’s of 
1841. 

All this suggests that ‘‘ New Invention ”’ 
came into existence between 1822 and 1835. 

In Kelly’s ‘ Staffordshire Directory,’ 1900, 
under Willenhall, the following appears: 

By an Order of the Local Government Board, 
the portion of New Invention, formerly included 
with Wednesfield parish, was transferred to the 
Urban District of Shortheath, 30th Sept. 1895. 


HeErsBert SouTHamM. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxxiii. 21, 56, 88, 145, 222).—It is 
necessary to distinguish between turnpike 
roads and toll bridges. Bridges and the roads 
for a hundred yards either side are repaired by 
the county unless some other person is liable, 
but roads were (until modern times) repaired 
by the parish unless some other person was 
liable. No turnpike road trustees charged 


bridge tolls.even though they had built the 
“bridge (which they were entitled-to do) but 
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they could only charge tolls for using the | 


road in which the bridge stood. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century 
turnpike road trustees usually only repaired 
existing lines of road, occasionally rounding 
off a corner, but after that period completely 
new lines of road became frequent, especially 
in order to ease ascents to steep hills, In 
Sussex there were made at this period the 
present road from the foot of the hill south 
of Fernhurst to the top (the old road went 
via Henley straight up); the deviation up 
Washington Hill (the old road again went 
straight up); the road south from Petworth 
past the railway station (the old road went 
via Rotherbridge further west); the straight 
road to Arundel avoiding Bury (the old road 
went through the village); the road down the 
left bank of the Adur from Beeding (the old 
road went over the Downs past Erringham) 
and the present London roads from Brighton 
(superseding the road over Ditchling Beacon) 
and many others. 

I may add to the semi-obsolete names on 
milestones (ante p. 146) Barum, which I saw 
at the beginning of this century (it may still 
be there) on the milestones on the (New) Barn- 
staple-Ilfracombe road in Devon. 

G. D. Jonnston. 


There is a chapter on ‘ Toll-gates and Road 
Management ’ in the ‘ History of East Grin- 
stead ’ by Wallace Henry Hills (1906). In 1718 
an Act was passed creating the Turnpike Trust 
over the road which ran from London through 
Godstone to East Grinstead. 

In 1724 another Act was passed extending 
the Trust so as to include the road right 
through the town of East Grinstead and on 
to Highgate, which was then the entrance to 
Ashdown Forest. 

Very little is said about the tollgates but 
the site of the toll-house in East Grinstead is 
mentioned. 


te Sg 


"INGS OF ENGLAND (celxxxiii. 167, 204; 

“4. N. and Q.’, Aug. 1942).—[From the 
many replies to this query we have drawn up 
a list of collections in which the verses in 
question may be found. The titles of the 
verses themselves vary considerably; and 
hardly two versions are alike. All are anony- 
mous. Some, of course, carry the succession 
enly through Victoria; but several go on to 
George V.—Tue Epitors. | 


FYNMORE, 


Beer, W. A. ‘ Talks with Pupils.’ Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa., 1889. 
Bombaugh, ©. C. ‘Gleanings for the 


Hartford, Conn., 1875. 


Curious.’ 





Collins, J. ‘ Scripscrapologia: or, Collins’ 
Deggerel Dish of All Sorts.’ Birmingham, 


Farjeon, E, and H. 
in Verse.’ N.Y., 1932. 
Felleman, H, ‘ Best Loved Poems of the 
American People.’ N.Y., 1936 
‘Tommy's First Speaker 
1885. 
Untermeyer, L. 
N.Y., 1935, 
Ward, M. O. ‘Songs for the Little Ones 
at Home.’ N.Y., 1852. 
‘Werner’s Readings and 
N.Y., 1890-1916, vol. xxiii. 
Whitten, W. ‘ Treasure Trove...’ 
don, 1925, 


DEAR . «» (clxxxiii, 193).—English terms 

of endearment are a poor lot and the 
national reserve is marked. I have noticed 
that Americans come to express warmth of 
feeling much quicker than we do. Johnson 
usually reserves his emotional language for his 
step-daughter to the end of his letters. But 
once he did begin, ‘‘ My dearest love.’’ Ad- 
dressing Hallam in his ‘In Memoriam,’ 
exxii, Tennyson begins, 

O, wast thou with me, dearest, then... 
The formality attached to ‘‘ dear ’’ beginning 
a letter cuts out its use as meaning real affec- 
tion. ‘* Darling ’’ has been spoilt by gushing 
women, especially actresses and the literary 
men who write to them for future publication, 
I have sometimes wished that “ dearer” 
(dearer than usual) might be admitted as an 
understandable form implying genuine affec 
tion and I welcome the ingenious idea of 
italics, or underlining, suggested by R.W.C. 


‘Kings and Queens 


- «Chicago, 
‘Rainbow in the Sky,’ 


Recitations,’ 


Lon- 


SENEx. 


R. W. C. writes ‘“‘I am credibly informed 
that in America ‘‘ My dear” is the more 
familiar and affectionate’’ and we get from 
him the picture of R. W. C. holding himself 
in, as it were, when he addresses his New 
England lady ‘‘ Dear . . .” but of the lady 
letting herself go with her ‘‘ My dear...” 
to him. I believe the lady thinks him the 
more familiar, and possibly in deference to an 
elder addresses him by the more formal “ My 
dear.” In America I should at the outset of 
a correspondence begin ‘‘ My dear Sir,’’ warm 
up to ‘‘ My dear Dr. Cabet ’”’ and, friendship 
ripened, address him ‘“‘ Dear Bill.’’ Were a 
cloud to come between us T should cool to ‘‘ My 
dear Bill.’”’ I may be wrong but Mrs. Oliver 





Harriman’s ‘ Book of Etiquette ’ announced 
on October 15 in America, 


| for publication 
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should prove a sure guide. 


G. F. J. C. 


EY TO DISRAELI’S NOVELS (clxxxiii. 

110, 173).—In 8 S. iii, 321-2 (29 April 1893) 
there was reprinted from 1826, 1 a key 
to ‘ Vivian Grey.’ It has been argued that 
this key had, and had not, Disraeli’s own 
authority, and that it was not always even 
We print below only 
so much of it as has good authority, and simi- 
larly for the other novels, 

(B. = Buckle; D. = B. N. Langdon-Davies ; 


D.N.B. = Dict. of Nat. Biog.; L = Lord 
Iddesleigh; M. = Monypenny; R. = Lord 
Rowton (acc. to Goldwin Smith, in a 


privately printed leaflet of 1905); S. = 
Walter Sichel). 
‘Vivian Grey,’ 1826-7. 
“Lord Alhambra’’:Lord Porchester (D.) 
“ Antilles ’’: Charles Rose Ellis (D.) 
“Von Aslingen ’’’: Beau Brummell (D.) 
* Attack-all Review ’’: Quarterly R. (D.) 
“ Beckendorff ’’?: Metternich (D.) 
“Cleveland ’’: Lockhart (M.) 
“Foaming Fudge ’’: Brougham (D.) 
“ Charlatan Gas’’: Canning (R.) 
“Horace Grey’’: Isaac D’Israeli (M.) 
“Stanislaus Hoax ’’: Theodore Hook (M.) 
“Mrs. Felix Lorraine’’: Lady Caroline 
Lamb (D.N.B.) 
“Mrs. Million’’: Mrs. Coutts (D.) 
- ~ Misses Otranto’’: The Misses Berry 


(D.) 
“ Parthenopex Puff ’’: William Stewart Rose 


(D.) 
“Lord Past Century ”’: Lord Eldon (M.) 
“ Praise-all Review ’’: Edinburgh R. (D.) 
“Lord Prima Donna”: Ld. Wm. Lennox 
(D.N.B.) 
‘Mr. Sherborne ’’: Isaac D’Israeli (D.) 
“Dr. von Spittergen ’’’: Dr. Abernethy (D.) 
“Duke of Waterloo’’: Wellington. 


‘The Young Duke,’ 1831. 


“Lady Aphrodite’’: Lady Blessington or 
Lady Sykes (S.) 

“Duke of St. James’s’’: Mr. Ball Hughes 
and Lord Alvanley (S.) 


‘ Venetia,’ 1837. 

“Cadurcis’’: Byron (M.) 

“ Herbert ’’: Shelley (M.) 

“ Mrs. Herbert ’’: Lady Byron (J.) 

oy at Monteagle’’: Lady Caroline Lamb 

} -) 

“WVenetia’’: Clara, dau. of Shelley (M.): 
Ada, dau. of Byron (I.) 





‘Henrietta Temple,’ 1837 
“Lady Bellair’’: Lady Cork (D.N.B.); and 
partly Lady Blessington (J.) 
““ Mirabel ’’: Count D’Orsay (J.) 
‘Coningsby,’ 1844. 
(Supplementing the list at ante p. 173.) 
‘* Cassilis ’’: George Wombwell (M.) 
“The Duke’’: D. of Rutland (D.) 
“Lord Eskdale ’’: Ld. Lonsdale (M.) 
““Lucian Gay ’’: Theodore Hook (D.N.B.) 
** Millbank”’: Gladstone (D.) 


“Ormsby ’’’: John Irvine, M.P. for Co. 
Antrim (D.) 

oe St. Julians’’: Sarah, Lady Jersey 
M.) 


‘“* Jawster Sharp’’: John Bright (R.) 

‘“* Sidonia ’’: Baron Lionel Nathan de Roths- 
child, also the author (M.) 

‘* Lord Vere’’: Lord Edward Howard (D.) 

‘Sybil,’ 1845. 

‘*Lady Deboraine’’: Frances, 
of Londonderry (M.) 

‘“* Egremont ’’: Lord John Manners (D.N.B.) 
and the author (S.) 

“* St. Lys ’’: Ambrose Phillipps de Lisle (S.) 


‘ Tancred,’ 1847. 
‘“‘Lady Bellair’’: perhaps Lady Blessington 


Marchioness 


(1.) 

‘‘The Bishop ’’: C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London (M.) 

“* Eskdale’? and ‘‘ Sidonia,’’ 
ingsby.’ 

** Vavasour ’’: Monckton Milnes (M.) 


‘ Lothair,’ 1870. 
(Supplementing the list at ante p. 173.) 
‘* Duke and Duchess ’’: of Abercorn (B.) 
‘* Oxford Professor’: Goldwin Smith. 


‘ Endymion,’ 1880. 

“Colonel Albert (Prince Florestan) ”’: 
Napoleon III (B.) 

‘* Berengaria, Lady Montfort’’: Hon Mrs. 
Norton, and in part Lady Bradford (D.) 

‘*Count Ferroll’’: Bismarck (B.) 

“Mr. Gushy’’: Dickens (R.) 

‘‘The Neuchatels’’: the Rothschilds (B.) 

‘* Adrian Neuchatel’’: Lionel Nathan de 
Rothschild (B.) 

‘* Nigel Penruddock’’: Manning (B.) 

‘‘ Lord Roehampton ’’: Palmerston (B.) 

“Mr. St. Barbe’’: Thackeray (B.) 

‘* Job Thornberry ’’: Cobden and Bright (B.) 

‘* Bertie Tremaine and Tremaine Bertie”’ : 
the Bulwer brothers (B.) 

“Mr. Vigo”: Mr. Poole, the tailor; and 
Hudson, the ‘‘ railway king” .(B.) 


as in ‘ Con- 
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‘“George Waldershare’’: Lord John Man- 
ners (D.N.B.) ; George Smythe (B.) 
“Sidney Wilton ’’: Sidney Herbert (B.) 
““ Zenobia’’: Lady Jersey (B.) 
Ep. 
In the ‘ Life of Sir Charles Dilke,’ in an 
extract from his own Memoir, it is said: 
Lord Beaconsfield told me that he had been very 
anxious to meet me, since he had taken the liberty 
of writing about me in his novel ‘ Endymion’... 
[“ It is rather surprising that Dilke should have 
been gratified by the belief that Endymion’s political 
career had been largely modelled on his own; a 
belief which Beaconsfield himself encouraged in 
conversation. For the story of Endymion’s pro- 
gress to the helm of state is a fairy tale which 


cannot be accepted as possible or credible.’ (G. E. 
Buckle, ‘ Disraeli,’ ”’ vi, 557.)}—Ep.] 


ABNOLD ON SHAKESPEARE (elxxxiii. 
52, and references there given).—It may be 
ossible that Arnold’s ‘‘ victorious brow ”’ 
as reference to the theory (? first developed 
by Edward Dowden), that Shakespeare won 
his way “ victoriously ’’ through a period of 
mental and moral unrest (which found ex- 
pression in the great tragedies) to the serene 
atmosphere (which finds expression in the 
last plays, of forgiveness and reconciliation : 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘ Cymbeline,’ and the ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale’), in which, like Arnold’s Sopho- 
cles, ‘‘he saw life steadily, and saw it 
whole’? This view, moreover, brings the 
two sonnets (‘Shakespeare’ and ‘To a 
Friend’) into harmony, so that they throw 

light on one another. 

JosepH E. Morris. 


AZES AND LABYRINTHS (elxxxiii. 
137, 177, 201).—Querist will find all his 
curiosity satisfied in the book called ‘ Mazes 
and Labyrinths,” by W. H. Matthews (Long- 
mans, 1922), which is copiously illustrated 
and of unusual thoroughness. 


R. N. GreEEN-ARMYTAGE. 


It is interesting to note that Dr. W. W. 
Rouse Ball in his ‘ Mathematical Recreations 
and Essays’ (1905), pp. 174-80, enunciated 
the following rules for getting through mazes. 
I hope that I have quoted them correctly: (1) 
On reaching a new node (i.e., a junction of 
paths), take any path you like; (2) on reach- 
ing an odd node (i.e., a junction of an odd 
number of paths), (a) if you arrive by a new 
path, return back again to another node; 
but (b) if you arrive by an old path, take a 
new path if there is one, if not, take the old 
path; (3) when you come to end of a blind 





—— ees 


alley, turn back. Only two traverses of a 
path are allowed, These rules may not give 
the shortest way, but they give the certain 
way. The beginning and centre count as odd 
nodes and if no other odd node exists the 
path can be described unicursally, but two 
passages in opposite directions are always 
required. 
H. £. 
See also 10 S. ix, 388, 475; x, 96; and 11§, 
ii, 148, 235. 
J. ARDAGH. 


Rosamond’s Bower or Maze at Woodstock 
is stated by Timbs and Gunn to have con- 
sisted of vaults underground, arched and 
walled with brick and stone. Its existence 
before the time of Rosamond has been con- 
sidered probable, and it has been pointed out 
that since all pleasaunces or gardens in the 
Middle Ages had this adjunct, the one at 
Woodstock may have remained after her 
death. (See ‘ Abbeys, Castles and Ancient 
Halls.’ Mid. 428-429.) I have an idea that 
a maze in some instances was referred to as 
a wilderness, and it may be that a well-known 
private estate near Sevenoaks obtained its 
name therefrom. The Grand State approach 
to Hampton Court Palace, in continuation of 
the Bishep Park Chestnut Avenue had origin- 
ally been intended to pass through the Wilder- 
ness there. A description of the gardens in 
this vicinity refers to concentric walks, now 
a sunk garden, once called Troy Town, and 
a labyrinth or maze in this same Wilderness. 
(Vide ‘Hampton Court,’ Edw. Yates, 168, 
169.) Timbs and Gunn (footnote) speak of 
Maize Hill, Greenwich, as near the site of 
The Maze of Greenwich Palace, and The Maze 
in Southwark as being once part of the garden 
of the Princess Mary Tudor’s Palace. 
(‘ Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls,’ 429.) 
The Maze in Southwark was the subject of an 
enquiry at clxxxi. 120. 

A maze at Hilton, S.E. of Huntingdon, 
has been described as being constructed by one 
William Sparrow in 1660. It is situated 
upon the village green. Its diameter has 
been set down as 45 feet with trenches 10 feet 
deep. When visiting St. Leonards-on-Sea I 
have often wondered whether Maze Hill and 
Upper Maze Hill (I attended school at the 
latter), perpetuate mazes. B 


EG WOFFINGTON AND MRS, CHOL- 
MONDELEY (clxxxiii. 170). — These 
ladies were the daughters of Arthur Woffing: 
ton, said to have been a bricklayer in Dublin. 
Mary Woffington, married 30 Nov. 1746, the 
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Rev. Robert Cholmondeley (second son of 
George, 3rd Earl of Cholmondeley), rector of 
St. Andrew’s Hertford, who was in early life 
inthe army. She died 4 April, 1811. He died 
5 June 1804. They had issue (see Burke’s 
‘ Peerage ’). 

Margaret (Peg) her sister, was born about 
1720 in Dublin. She lived for a time in Bow 
Street, London. (See ‘ Lives’ by Daly, 1884, 
and Molloy, (1888), and Charles Reade’s novel 
‘Peg Woffington ’). 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES : 
SPECIMENS MAINLY CONFINED 
TO SINGLE COUNTIES (clxxxiii. 52, 87, 
179).—The value of Guppy’s ‘ Homes of 
Family Names,’ lies in the fact that he com- 
piled his lists from the names of farmers in 
each county, i.e. from the most stable and 
long-established section of the population. A 
still more valuable compilation is the ‘ Return 
of Owners of Land,’ generally known as the 
‘Modern Domesday Book,’ officially published 
in 1873. Perhaps I may quote what I wrote 
2% years ago: 

From the two volumes devoted to England and 
Wales we find that, contrary to the opinion of the 
stump orator, the land of the country is held by 
nearly a million people, the immense majority of 
whom are small-holders of the peasant class. As 
the return is by counties, it is easy to trace the 
names regionally in all their forms and corruptions, 
and to establish the locality in which any given 
surname first came into existence... When we 
find Phizacklea in Lancashire, we hardly need the 
intermediate Phizakarley or the imitative Fitz- 
ackerley, to guide us to the original Fazakerley, 

name of an ancient parish now absorbed in 
Liverpool. In the East Riding we find Mainprice 
in the same locality as the perverted Mamprize, and 
even Mempriss, Mimpress, Mainpidge. 


Ernest WEEKLEY. 
AN UNUSUAL SIGN (clxxxiii. 228).—An 


unusual sign, certainly, with a very 
curious association. Sir Edmund Chambers, 
in his ‘ William Shakespeare ’ (1930) quotes 
the following from Richard Davies, rector of 


Sapperton, Glos., 1695-1708 : 


William Shakespeare was . . . much given to all 
unluckiness in stealing venison & Rabbits from Sr 
: Lucy who had him oft whipt & some- 
times Imprisoned & at last made Him fly his Native 
Country to his great Advancemt. but His reveng 
was so great that he [Sir Thomas Lucy] is his 
Justice Clodpate [Shallow] and calls him a great 
man & yt in allusion to his name bore three lowses 
fampant for his Arms. 


The allusion, of course, is to ‘ Merry 
Wives.’ I. i. 





Ep. 





(SHARTIST COLONY AT HERONSGATE 

(clxxxiii. 196).—The colony founded by 
Feargus O’Connor centred in the present-day 
hamlet and the countryside immediately sur- 
rounding it. There are references to the O’Con- 
norville scheme in G. D. H. Cole, ‘ Chartist 
Portraits,’ p. 324 et seq. and M. Hovell, ‘ The 
Chartist Movement,’ pp. 293, 297. The scheme 
was an outcome of the movement for land re- 
form which O’Connor started as early as 1843. 
The colony was founded by 1846 and collapsed 
through inadequate finance in 1848. The 
general collapse of his land scheme contribu- 
ted very largely to the eclipse of O’Connor 
as a Chartist leader. Five other colonies were 
projected—Charterville, near Minster Lovell, 
Oxon, where (says Cole) the original cottages 
and allotments‘are still to be seen ; Lowbands 
and Snig’s End, Gloucestershire ; Dodford and 
Mathon, Worcestershire. The purchase of 
Mathon was never completed. Cole mentions 
the public-house, The Land of Liberty, at 
Heronsgate, and refers the name to the Char- 
tist past. It possibly derived from immediate 
traditions of the colony in the district. Per- 
sonally, I doubt whether it had any overseas 
reference. 

F. H. Amputerr MIckLEwRIGHT. 
Southampton. 


The colony of O’Connorville was founded 
by the National Land Company and was 
situated in Hertfordshire, not far from the 
borders of Buckinghamshire, about two miles 
to the westward of Rickmansworth and con- 
tained 104 acres, and cost the company £1,900. 
The company also purchased at Minster Lovel 
Oxfordshire, 311 acres, £9,952; Snig’s End, 
Gloucester, 270 acres £8,100; Mathon, Great 
Malvern, 500 acres £20,000 ; Bomford’s Farm, 
Worcestershire, 300 acres £10,000 ; Lowbands, 
in the same county, 164 acres £5,576; and 
Filkin’s Hall, near Burford, Oxfordshire, 511 
acres for £21,000. 

The object of the company was to render 
prosperous the condition of the labouring 
classes and for the attainment of that pur- 
pose located its members upon the land, and 
aided them with funds for the cultivation of 
their farms. 

Up to June 1848 the company had 70,000 
members, none of whom were allowed to hold 
more than four or less than two shares of 
£1 6s. each. Holders of two shares were en- 
titled to a house, two acres of land, and an 
advance of £15; holders of three shares, to 
a house and an advance of £22 10s.; and 
holders of four shares, to a house, four acres 
of land and an advance of £30. The shares 
were paid for by instalments of threepence at 
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a time. 

An illustration of O’Connorville, and an 
interesting article thereon, will be found in 
the London Journal for the week ending 3 
June 1848. 

I may add that there is no reference in the 
article to a public-house. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
HE POEMS OF FILICAJA (clxxxiii. 


195).—If Mr. Frepertc Connetr Wuite | 


consults ‘Sonnets of Europe,’ edited by 
Samuel Waddington in 1886, he will find no 
less than five by Filicaja, including that ‘ To 
Italy,’ which is translated by an anonymous 
translator. The other four are ‘ Of Provi- 
dence,’ translated by Leigh Hunt, ‘ Where, 
Italy’s thine arm?’ and ‘ Buried Cities,’ by 
Thomas Le Mesurier, ‘I am Stricken; And I 
am the Blow,’ by John Glassford of Dougal- 
ston. Samuel Waddington points out that 
Lord Byron incorporated the sonnet ‘To 
Italy in his ‘Childe Harold’ (canto iv.) 
expanding the fourteen lines into two stanzas 
of nine lines each. I believe John Glassford 
translated a number of the poems of Filicaja, 
but unfortunately I, long since parted from 
the volume which contained them. 


Samve. J. Looker. 


The famous sonnet is paraphrased in 
* Childe Herald ’ iv. 42 in a stanza beginning : 
Italia, O Italia, thou who hast 
The fatal gift of Beauty ... 
and is commented on at the beginning of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Casa Guida Windows.’ Lord 
Macaulay, in his Essay ‘The Life and 
Writings of Addison,’ rebukes Addison for 
ignoring ‘‘ the greatest lyric poet of modern 
times, Vincenzio Filicaja,’’ and adds that 
Filicaja was the favourite poet of the accom- 
plished Somers. 
R. M. H. 


F. P. 


USLIN DRESSES (clxxxii. 247; clxxxiii. 
119).—Mr, Truman’s kind reply makes 
this question of damped dresses still more 
puzzling. I understood that the dresses which 
were damped to make them cling to the figure 
(if this was really ever done) were of the 
Directoire period, 1800-1805, when muslin 
dresses had very high waists, and long, rather 
scanty, skirts. Such a skirt, if damped, 
would certainly cling to the figure. But in 
1830-35 the ankle-length skirts were very full, 
gathered into innumerable pleats at the waist ; 
they could not by any amount of damping have 
been made to cling to the figure; they would 








merely look extremely bedraggled and cli 
round the knees. Surely the little girl simply 
saw the maid sprinkling the dresses in prepar 
ation for ironing them? 

M. H. Dopps. 


Two CHAUCER ALLUSIONS (clxxxiii, 
157).—‘‘ Some have felt they should take 
‘ Hogge’ as a nickname for Roger, but can 
give no explanation why this should be so,” 
odge was certainly a nickname for Roger; 
see for example the index to the ‘ Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII,’ vol. xii, part 2, under 
the entry ‘“‘ Fenwick, Roger (Hodge of Fen- 
wick),’’ an unfortunate officer on the Border 
who was murdered in March 1536-7. 


M. H. Dopps. 
ROSS TREE (clxxxiii. 170).—I know of 


several examples of trees which appear to 
come into this category. The village of Tysoe, 
Warwickshire, possesses a large elm tree with 
wide-spreading roots and hollow trunk, ata 
road junction. A rather similar tree stands 
on grass at a road junction in the neighbour. 
ing village of Whatcote. I recollect trees of 
like appearance in the Warwickshire villages 
of Stretton-on-Fosse and  Sutton-under. 
Brailes. In the centre of the Staffordshire 
village of Edingale are three large elm-trees 
with intertwining roots; they stand on road- 
side grass forming an island at a junction. 
Whittington, Shropshire, has trees rather 
similar in situation, known as ‘‘ The Three 
Trees,’’ a well-known landmark. The village 
of Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, has a 
fine large hollow elm-tree at a road fork near 
the church. 

These ‘‘ village trees,’’ described as ‘‘ cross 
trees,’’ are usually of great size and age, have 
hollow trunks, and spreading, twisted roots, 
It is not unusual for parish notices to be 
affixed to them. 

Possibly readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ can mention 
many other examples. 

G. 8. Hewrns. 


In Berkhamsted the reputed site of a cross 
tree was, I am told, not far from Cross Oak 
Road, in a part of the town which was in 
course of development for building about 1911 
It does not seem to be known when this tree 
disappeared, or whether, as has been thought 
possible, it may have been a “‘ boundary ” ot 
“mark ’’ tree. : 

I remember a fine old tree in: the village 
centre at East Claydon, near Winslow (Bucks) 
near where several lanes meet, and _ have 
an idea that this also answers to the 
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stands on an island site at Finmere, on the 
borders of Oxon and Bucks, within the former 
county west of the church, four miles from 
Buckingham. Standing in the village centre, 
it is some little distance west of the actual 
boundary of the two counties which lies along 
a line of Roman road. 

Yeldham great oak, a venerable patriarch 
at Great Yeldham between Haverhill and 
Castle Hedingham, occupies a good central 
position, but perhaps does not answer to the 
name cross tree though under similar category. 
I remember, too, trees at Islip, near Bicester, 
and at Selborne, referred to by Gilbert White, 
located at central points. 

ARBOR. 
is a picture of Finmere cross tree 

ame Rev. y C. Blomfield’s ‘History of 
Finmore’ (1887) and under the tree are 
the stocks, but from the text I gather that 
they had then lately been removed. Mr. Blomfield 
writes: ‘The road leading to Westbury... 
formed the street or town. At one end of the street 
a cross had been erected, as here all the trade 
of the inhabitants in buying and selling was trans- 
acted, on the spot where now stands the tree, 
which has taken its name from it, The Cross Tree.’ 
Ep. 


REA NAMES NEAR CHELMSFORD 
(clxxxiii. 170).—Roman’s Fee, Writtle, 
derives its name from the connection which 
this parish had with the Hospital of the Holy 
Ghost at Rome. 

In 1204, King John gave the church of 
Writtle with its revenues to that Hospital ; it 
formerly belonged to the Priory of Bermond- 
sey, and it is not known how it came into 
the King’s possession. 

The Hospital of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church of St. Mary at Rome was founded 
cirea 1200 by Pope Innocent III for the bene- 
fit of English travellers and pilgrims in Italy 
on condition that it should be maintained by 
the English. 

Until 1391 when Richard IT seized the Hos- 
pital at Writtle as belonging to an alien 
priory, Writtle Church was served by the 
Brethren of the Hospital who had founded a 
religious house in the parish. The possessions 
of the Writtle community were sold by 
Richard to William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester who handed them over to his New 
College at Oxford of which the Warden and 
Fellows are still patrons. 

The Roman connection is perpetuated in the 
village in the name ‘‘ Roman’s Place ’’ which 
adjoins the churchyard, and Roman’s Fee was 
land held by the Hospital. 

A list of the Wardens or Masters of the 
Brethren whose names occur during the period 











that Writtle was under their control is given 
in the ‘ Victoria County History of Essex.’ 
An interesting link with the community is 
provided by the facsimile of the seal of the 
Hospital of the Holy Ghost preserved in the 
church at Writtle; the legend is S. Capituli 
Hospitalis Sancti Spiritus in Saxia de Urbe. 


Francis W. Sreer. 


WILLIAM BARLOW (clxxxiii. 168).— 

Archdeacon Bevan in his Diocesan His- 
tory of St. David’s states that before his cont 
secration he had been a canon regular of the 
order of St. Austin at St. Osyth, Essex and 
thence promoted in 1534 to be prior of the 
monastery belonging to that order at Haver- 
fordwest. Bevan gives the date of his election 
to be Bishop of St. Asaph as 16 Jan. 1536, 
and that of his translation to the see of St. 
David’s as 21 April 1536. Archdeacon Thomas 
in his list of Bishgps of St. Asaph has Wil- 
liam Barlow S.T.P. 1535-1536. He was Bishop 
of St. David’s from 1536 to 1548. In that year 
he was translated to Bath and Wells. He 
married Agatha Wellsburn and according to 
Archdeacon D. R. Thomas ‘‘ he was the first 
of English prelates to take to himself a wife.”’ 
Thus he took advantage of the permission to 
marry. 

Archdeacon Bevan is of opinion that he was 
not consecrated to St. Asaph but to St. David’s 
and probably on some day between 11 and 
30 June in 1526. Further it is said that in 
July of that year he signed the ‘‘ Articles 
about Religion ’’ and in the following year the 
“Institution of a Christian Man.’”’ The 
episcopate of Barlow is marked by three 
events (a) alienation of the manor of Lam- 
phay to Richard Devereux (b) the unroofing 
of the palace at St. David’s and (c) a pro- 
posal to remove the See to Carmarthen—a 
proposal that was not carried out. 

It may be mentioned that other members 
of. the Barlow family were connected with 
the diocese, viz. his two brothers: Thomas, 
a member of the house of Preaching Friars 
at Haverfordwest, and Roger, who bought the 
estate of the Slebech preceptory. The latter’s 
grandson George Barlow re-endowed Slebech 
church. 


Joun Evans. 
Felindre. 


HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT (elxxxiii. 

190).—It may be useful to note that the 
records of Devonshire parliamentary represen- 
tation, intended eventually for the above 
work, are being collected by the Devonshire 
Association, which has already published the 
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parliamentary history of several constituen- 
cies in its annual volumes of Transactions. 


D. 8. Drake. 


ONS (clxxxiii. 196).—Surely Zons is 
the Roman Sontium. It is touched on in 

my ‘ Wayfarer on the Rhine’ and I believe 
there is an account of it in Ricorda Huch’s 
‘Im alten Reich,’ but my copy has been des- 
troyed by enemy action. ‘‘ These zons ’’ must 
be a confusion, due possibly to an attempt to 
render some such expression as ‘‘ diese zons ”’ 


into English. 
M. Letts. 


LONG INCUMBENCIES (clxxxiii. 47, 112, 

205).—I would like to mention an extra- 
ordinary instance of the bridging of the gulf 
of time by a succession of incumbents. The 
case I have in mind concerns not three rectors 
in two centuries, but two rectors in three 
centuries! How does this come about? At 
Broadwater, in Sussex, the parish was served 
by two rectors only from 1796 (or 1797) to 
1903 (or 1904), I am away from my records, 
and not sure of the precise dates. One of the 
rectors was named Elliott. I am aware there 
are actually longer ‘‘ double ’’ terms of office. 


A. J. WatTEeRFIELD. 


Worthing. 
NIGHTS OF THE TOWER AND 
SWORD (clxxxiii. 137, 207).—There 


were four grades—Grand cross (Duke of Wel- 
lington one), knight-commanders, comman- 
ders, and knights. Rarely conferred on officer 
beneath colonel’s rank. My ‘ Debrett’ for 
1819 gives thirty Britons holding the order. 


M’QuItiin or Dun tis. 


ESTAURANT CARS ON NARROW 
GAUGE RAILWAYS (clxxxiii. 169).— 
Light railways are common in South America 
and are by no means always short in length. 
In Argentina, for instance, the Cordova 
Central Railway (now owned by the Argen- 
tine Government) is of one metre gauge, and 
has an extensive system. On this line, the 
restaurant and sleeping cars, and other roll- 
ing-stock, so overhang the wheelbase, as your 
correspondent opines, that the occupants are 
unconscious of the narrow gauge. — 


COTS IN HOLLAND, GERMANY AND 
POLAND (elxxxiii. 76, 139).—Although 

the surnames Gordon and Douglas are, at the 
present day, considered to be typical Scottish 
cognomens I have read somewhere that their 
holders are of neither Celtic or Anglo-Saxon 








descent, but probably both originated jy 
Flanders, the same as is the case with the 
Scottish family of Fleming or le Fleming 
who came over with the weavers a few cen. 
turies ago. The same also appears to hav 
been the case of the family possessing the 
common South German name of Pfeiffer from 
whom the district of Strath Peffer in Ross 
shire takes its name, at least, according to 
my informant, a Mr. Pfeiffer, now deceased, 
whose father was a Scotsman of German 
descent, whose ancestors came over with the 
Flemings and settled in Scotland), so he said, 
With regard to the Russian Jews possessi 
the surname of Gordon being a corruption 9 
Jordan: I remember a notorious character of 
this race and name at the time that General 
Gordon’s name was so much in the limelight, 
coming from Russia, and starting as a money. 
lender in Birmingham, and dying at the early 
age of twenty-eight, having a fortune of 
£100,000, which he had made out of poor 
farmers who could not pay their rent and 
went to him for a loan, to their utter ruin, 
as he was a typical Shylock and showed them 
no mercy whatever. We have also some Jews 
at Plymouth named Gordon who are green. 
grocers, but whether they have Scoticised their 
names or not I do not know. 


Witt1am Harcourt-Batn. 


“A CROW TO PLUCK WITH SOME 

BODY ”’ (clxxxi. 20).—The Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D., in his ‘ Dictionary 
of ‘ Phrase and Fable’ in explanation of this 
phrase states : 

Children of distinction among the Greeks and 
Romans had birds for their amusement, and in 
their boyish quarrels used to pluck and pull the 
feathers out of each other’s pets. | Tyndarus, in 
Plautus’ ‘ Captives,’ alludes to this, but instances 
it with a lapwing. In hieroglyphics a crow sym- 
bolises contention, discord, strife. 


G. R. B. B. 


SYCHO-THERAPY (clxxxiii. 78, 143). 
I have heard that this psychic mode of 
help to troubled minds and the ills which 
follow was practised, for instance, in the Bude 
and Holsworthy district of Devonshire in the 
fifties and sixties. Those doing so were 
thoughtful and helpful sort, and it was often 
a neighbourly and selfless service, and they 
also sought to dispel the current belief in and 
fear of witchcraft. The symbolism of the 
‘Breath of Life’? was delicately performel 
and the analysis and message to the troubled 
mind was adapted to each case personally. 
Wherein lay the power, but that those prat 
tising it had a gift of understanding th 
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workings of the mind, and could suggest and 
direct it in a comforting and helpful way? It 
was unlike the supposed healing touch prac- 
tised by Queen Elizabeth, King Charles, and 
Queen Anne, etc., in the matter of the King’s 
Evil of which it was said, the wound dried 
up and healed off, following a simple touch 
by those who believed they had the power. 


F. SNELL. 


JRON RAILINGS: ST. PAUL’S (clxxxiii. 
167).—These railings removed from St. 
Paul’s in 1873, were cast at Gloucester Fur- 
nace in the parish of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
probably from iron smelted in Tilgate Forest. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


See 5 S. i. 60, vii. 445; 6 S. ii. 485; cxlvi. 
214 and clxviii. 77. 
J. ARDAGH. 


(joLD HARBOUR (elxxxiii. 169).—Canon 
Taylor deals with this word in ‘ Words 
and Places,’ pp. 193, 404. In a footnote p. 193 
(Everyman Library reprint 1921, No. 517) he 
refers us back to ‘ N. and Q.’ 28. vi. 143, 317. 


A. B. A. 


This is a permanent query in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
from 1S. i. 60 to clxiii. 160. More use of the 
General Indexes would save many queries. 


J. ARDAGH. 


OURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxxxiii. 
§ 199)—See Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Imitations 
of Immortality.” XI: 


“The innocent brightness of a new born Day 
Is lovely yet. ee 


“The innocent brightness of a new born day ” 
is a line from Wordsworth’s ‘ Intimations of 
Immortality.’ Keble praised Wordsworth’s poetry 
in his Oxford lectures, and Wordsworth was sym- 
pathetic to the High Church movement; he was 
intimate with young Faber. The topic is discussed 
in Miss Batho’s book ‘ The Later Wordsworth. 


R. M. H. 
AUTHORS AND SOURCES WANTED (clxxxiii. 
138).— 


1. Should not. this be ‘‘ This man hath the 
right sow by the ear ’’? 
ll. “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
The ‘Oxford Dictionary of Quotations’ gives 
“Hinc quam sit calamus saevior ense patet.” 
[From this it is clear how much the pen is worse 
than the sword.] Robert Burton, ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ Author’s Abstract of Melancholy, 




















memb. 4. subsect. 4. 
. the translation seems rather weak. Does not 
Saevior ” mean ‘‘ more cruel ”’? 

M. H. Dopps. 








The Library. 


The Legacy of Egypt. By S. R. K. Glanville 
and Others. Edited by S. R. K. Glanville. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s. net. ) 


DP FSPITE the exigencies of war time which, 

as the Editor sadly explains in his 
Preface, have delayed and disturbed its pub- 
lication—one of the contributors has not n 
heard of since the invasion of Belgium, an- 
other is invisible behind the borders of Ger. 
many—the Oxford University Press is to be 
congratulated on the faith and energy which 
has brought to light this new addition to their 
admirable ‘‘ Legacy ” Series. Nowadays it is 
a matter to make note of that here, again as 
so often, the Press has dealt most agreeably 
with its material. The book is a pleasure 
to handle and observe, in binding, print and 
paper. Ancient Egypt was a place of great 
craftsmen and indefatigable writers. — The 
outward aspect of this survey and tribute to 
what we owe to Egypt is not unworthy of that 
tradition. 

The content is various and primed with 
scholarship. The difficulty, inherent in such 
a series as these Legacies, the problem of how 
to draw the line between the argument for 
scholars which is too technical for the genera] 
reader and the simplification for that reader 
which is too brief for scholars, is perhaps 
most difficult to solve in the case of Egypt. 
One after another the contributors appeal 
perplexed by the exact meaning by which 
they are to interpret that idea of “legacy.” 
Professor Glanville in his Introduction hovers 
between speaking of ‘‘ Egypt’s contribution tc 
our way of life” and the firm assertion, 
delivered with a dash of that acrimony which, 
among the irritable species of scholars, has 
always distinguished the controversies of 
Egyptologists, that the “‘ real legacy of Egypt 
to our times may be defined in a single word 
—KEgyptology.”” He pleads for the time when 
Egypt will ‘‘ take its place as an automatic 
part of everyman’s cultural inheritance.” 

The curious thing is that, in one sense, that 
is at present true. Not maybe in scholastic 
terms, undefined, but surely Egypt holds an 
essential place, one way or another, for fear 
or love or curiosity or dislike, in every man’s 
imagination, Each of us has, if not a sight, 
at least a vision of Egypt: a strange savour 
breathed in museum galleries; the rumour of 
something civilised, immensely old, conserva- 
tive; a world at once of craftsmanship and 
religion. ‘‘ This false soul of Feypt, this 
grave charm ”’ has, once at least, made every- 
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one of us her Antony. Egypt is part of 
humanity’s dream. But -you would never 
have guessed so from this book. These pages 
are packed with interesting matter: matter 
about chronology, mathematics, medicine, 
papyri, technical processes and the theology 
of Origen; the influence of Egypt on Israel 
and on the Arabs of yesterday and the 
Egyptians of to-day; of how Rome gathered 
her corn and what it felt like to be a Roman 
colonist, the very chattering voices of those 
who wrote letters under the Ptolemies ; hardly 
a page does not contribute something of in- 
terest. But, at the same time, it is like the 
careful inventory and detection applied to the 
possessions in a room from which the owner 
is absent. It is Egypt without Osiris, with- 
out magic, without Rameses. All these 
details are intensely valuable and we would 
not do without them. But if this was indeed 
the legacy of Egypt, however neatly and skil- 
fully depicted, Egypt would never have 
claimed that mortmain of inheritance. 

For forty centuries Egypt has supplied the 
stock-in-trade of charlatanry. But there is 
more to it than that. ‘‘ What verdict shal] 
we pass,’ writes Professor Capart in the 
course of his absorbing paper on ‘ Egyptian 
Art,’ ardent in his admiration as he is erudite, 
‘‘on a civilisation which, not in one sphere 
only, produces on us the impression that per- 
fection is the norm? ”’ 

Fascinating sidelights, such as that cast in 
Mr. Warren R. Dawson’s chapter on ‘ Medi- 
cine,’ on the way in which, in pursuance of 
the practical needs of mummification the 
Egyptians laid the groundworks of our 
knowledge of physiology and anatomy; Pro- 
fessor Sloley’s analysis of how the Greeks first 
learnt their science from Egypt or Mr. C. H. 
Roberts’s admirable chapter on ‘ The Greek 
Papyri,’ cannot suffice beside that question. 
Mr. A. H. M. Jones writing with vivid ex- 
cellence on ‘ Egypt and Rome’ eschews it ; and 
devotes himself to the material side of his- 
tory. The mysteries of that common Near 
Eastern wisdom in calendars, meteorology, 
astronomy, leads Mr. G. W. S. Sewell to the 
edge of Atlantis. ‘‘ There,’’ he says, ‘‘ the 
probiem may appropriately be left.”” There 
also, perhaps, may better be left unspoken that 
other question: or, not so far away, before 
the closed doors of the British Museum and 
those long Galleries, where in a dusky Lon- 
don twilight, those carved lips of Egyptian 
statues, those wide open eyes, suggest such 
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and all masters of an imponderable legs 
an innocence or experience of the norm ff 
somewhere, somehow they knew and we hi 
lost. “ 
Egypt is pre-eminently the land of exi 
When that sense is not upon us, this 
provides fascinating and informative readingy 
It is perhaps because its varied authors. 
what they do so well that they rouse an q 
grateful 9 a for something they have ¥ 
done, Whether it is something that can 
done is, maybe, a question to rouse tem 
and controversies worse than those of Egy 
ologists. 


The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official o 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. | 
September, 1942. No. 7. Free to Memb 
Non-Members 3s. 


THE -first article is a most -inte 

_ account by Geoffrey H. White, the pre 
editor, of that splendid work of reference, { 
‘Complete Peerage’ (new edition), 
except for the war would be now nearing eo 
pletion. Few works of the kind can h 
received such generous financial backing: 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, its first editor, 
about £60,000 on it, and later gifts menti 
add up to £52,900. The regular featu 
the magazine continue to be full of info 
tion interesting to the serious genealg 
Mr. Sherwood concludes his list of pers 
mentioned in an issue of Jackson’s Oaf 
Journal in 1810. We notice a misprint) 
the ‘Key Descents,’ on p. 269—‘ A 
of Howne,’’ instead of Hawne. Mr. 
stood contributes a valuable list of manor 
documents preserved by the Shakesg 
Birthplace Trust at Stratford. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 140, col. 1, 1. 33, for “ Dass” fl 
Das, and for “is” read ist; 1. 38, for “* verm 
selt”” read verwechselte; col. 2, 1. 30, for ™ 
Bennick ” read van Bennick; ». 177, col. LL 
for “ers here” read Jers at Hampton Courig®. 
179, col. 2, 1. 16 from foot, for “ Specialism: 
gun far too easily ” read Specialism is begu 
foo early; p. 200 c. 2,.1. 46 for “ brack-ymell’ 
read brachymella; 1. 52, for “ tankards”. | 
tankardo; p. 201, c. 1, 1. 1, for “ ou 
and 1. 6 for “at” read a; 1. 15, for 
read clxxxiii; p. 205, col. 1, 1. 44, 
read Gulyal; col. 2, 1. 32 for “ Thorsby’s ” 
Throsby’s; p. 206, col. 1, 1. 34, for orp 
oo corporeal; col. 1, 1. 45 for “ Judaici ” 
odoci. ‘s 
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